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EFFECT OF THE WAR ON JAPANESE FINANCE. 


1. GENERAL CONDITIONS ON THE EVE OF THE WAR. 


Durinc the several months preceding the outbreak of the war, 
Japan’s industries and trade were rather dull. The disputes on 
the abolition of the business tax and the corruption in the Navy 
caused long-continued political disturbances, which led at last 
to the Budget proposals of the Government being defeated, and 
to the resignation of the Ministry in March, 1914, in favour of 
the Okuma Cabinet. In April the Empress Dowager died, and 
consequently the Emperor’s Coronation ceremony, which was 
expected to take place in the autumn, was postponed for one year. 
The fall in the price of rice, caused by successive good crops, 
weakened the purchasing power of the farmers and rendered the 
home trade very inactive. The decline in the price of cotton 
yarns, cotton cloth, and fertilisers was especially remarkable. 
Moreover, the failure of a bank of great importance at Osaka 
rendered bankers in general very sensitive. 

The Import trade, too, was very inactive, and the total amount 
for the first seven months of the year, which in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year was Y461,281,000, decreased to 
Y428,334,000. Fresh enterprises were only planned to a very 
restricted extent, while the new capital issue under contemplation 
during the same period, which amounted to Y244,098,000 in the 
previous year, decreased to Y199,175,000. But, on the other 
hand, the silk export trade with Europe and America was very 
flourishing, and a high price ruled. In the exportation of cotton 
yarn, cotton cloth, and other articles to China and other Oriental 
countries the increase was very remarkable, in spite of the fall 
of silver. During the first seven months of 1914 the total of 
the export trade, which was in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Y337,429,000, went up to Y368,435,000. 
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In the money market, as the result of long-continued caution 
among bankers and the redemption of Treasury Bills and 
National Loans, great ease prevailed during this period, causing 
a gradual decline in discount rate over the whole country. 


- 2. THe First YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Upon the outbreak of the European war it was our foreign 
trade that was most affected. The want of ships, insecurity of 
navigation, rise of insurance premium, and fluctuation in foreign 
exchange caused great declines in both the export and import 
trades. The importation of goods of every kind from the 
belligerent countries entirely stopped for a while. Stocks of 
merchandise for exportation piled up at Yokohama and Kobe in 
larger and larger quantities, and a tremendous all-round fall in 
prices ensued. The price of raw silk, for instance, which was 
quoted at Y1,000 per bale on the eve of the war, declined within 
a month to Y700, and even this low price could only be kept up 
by means of the resolution of the Association of Silk Exporters, 
to the effect that raw silk should not be sold at a lower figure. 
Up to the end of the year the export of silk to Europe was entirely 
checked, and it was almost wholly by shipments to America that 
the large stocks of raw silk were cleared by the end of the year, 
though these shipments were only effected with great difficulty. 
Cotton yarns and cotton goods were also badly affected, and their 
prices declined in a striking manner. But for the stocks taken 
up by the Chinese market, many failures would have been 
recorded among the firms engaged in these lines of business. 
Copper, tea, ““Habute ” and other silk goods, etc., also declined 
heavily, and at the end of the year large stocks of these commodi- 
ties lay undisposed in different ports of the country. The total 
amount of the export trade during the last five months of the year 
was Y222,666,000, which, compared with the figures for the 
corresponding period of the previous year, viz., Y295,030,000, 
discloses a very remarkable decrease. 

The dislocation in the Import Trade was even greater and had 
more far-reaching effects, the cessation of the importation of 
merchandise, dyestuffs, and other chemical products being very 
severely felt. This was particularly the case with regard to dye- 
stuffs, the resultant dearth of which proved an especially heavy 
blow to the manufacturers of this country, who had almost 
entirely depended upon foreign supplies to meet their require- 
ments. As for cotton, the most important of the imports of this 
country, in spite of the fact that very low prices prevailed in 
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both America and India at the time when the war began, it 
was only possible to secure supplies after very great difficulty. 
This was mainly due to the closing of the discount market in 
London and to the loss of exchange facilities, the usual way of 
financing cotton shipments, viz., by raising money at London 
and remitting it to New York and Bombay, being for a while 
impossible. However, by the co-operation of the Government 
with the leading Japanese banks, the difficulties were, by the 
beginning of October, gradually overcome, and the necessary 
quantity of cotton for the usual annual consumption was, after 
all, imported during the year. The total amount of the Import 
T'rade during the five months from August to December, com- 
pared with that of the corresponding period of the previous year, 
fell, however, from Y268,250,000 to Y167,401,000, the total for 
the year being Y595,735,000 as against Y729,431,000 in 1913. 

Under these circumstances, fresh business enterprises were 
greatly discouraged, and the new capital issues under contempla- 
tion during the five months, compared with that of the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, dropped from Y155,625,000 to 
Y51,622,000. 

The fall of Tsin Tao in November called forth a general 
activity. But the effect was very slight, and the money market 
remained inactive, and at the end of December the loans of the 
Bank of Japan to the general public only totalled Y87,385,000 
as compared with Y124,430,000 at the end of the previous year, 
which is a striking decrease. In like manner, the amount of the 
Bank Note Issue of the Bank of Japan, which stood at 
Y 426,388,000 at the end of 1913, had fallen to Y385,589,000 at 
the end of 1914. The rate of interest, however, kept very steady, 
evidently due to the cautious and sound methods adopted by the 
Bank. 

That the effect of the war was generally felt is reflected in the 
index number of prices in Tokyo, which was at the end of 1912 
13477, and at the end of 1913 131°43, but at the end of 1914 
11981. 


3. THE SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR. 


During the first half of 1915 the general slackness of trade 
continued. A further fall in the price of rice reduced more and 
more the purchasing power of the farmers, and business generally 
declined. Low prices in silk, cotton yarns, and other important 
export commodities prevailed. The export trade to Europe and 
America showed a considerable falling off, while the boycott 
against Japanese goods greatly reduced the exportation to China. 
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The tone of the .money market became increasingly cautious, 
which, reacting on industrial circles, created a depression. More- 
over, the import trade declined in a remarkable manner from 
Y382,730,000 in the previous corresponding half-year to 
Y¥288,740,000, or a fall of about 25 per cent. 

However, the effect of the exports of war commodities to Russia 
and England then began to make itself felt appreciably, as also 
the benefit of the increased demand for Japanese products in 
India, Australia, etc., as substitutes for European goods. It was 
for this reason that the export trade in this period showed an 
almost equal total to that of the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

In the latter half of the year exports increased enormously. 
The general business activity in the United States caused a rise 
in the price of silk, and the exportation of raw silk to the States 
became suddenly larger. Among other contributory factors to 
the improvement in trade about this time must be mentioned 
the special measures of the Government in connection with war 
risk insurance and other matters, which facilitated the trans- 
portation of goods as cheaply as possible, and had a most beneficial 
effect on our foreign trade in every direction. The total export 
trade during 1915 was Y708,306,000 as compared with 
Y591,101,000 for the previous year, while the import trade 
decreased from Y595,735,000 to Y532,449,000. The long- 
continued excess of imports over exports disappeared, and 
instead a balance of Y175,857,000 was established in favour of 
exports. This was a unique event in the foreign trade of this 
country. Besides the usual kinds of exports, a large amount of 
war material, which does not figure in the trade returns, was 
sold by the Government to the Allies, and the excess of exports 
must therefore have been considerably larger than the above 
figure. The amount of specie, which was Y341,000,000 at the 
end of 1914, had increased to Y516,000,000 at the end of 1915. 
This was of great benefit to the finance of the country, and 
enabled the cherished desire for the redemption of its inter- 
national indebtedness to be carried into effect. Among exports, 
the following striking increases deserve to be noted :—copper, 
Y17,695,000; woollens, Y15,599,000; shoes, Y8,501,000; and 
“Habute,” Y7,666,000; while the noticeable increases among 
the imports were: wool, Y15,800,000, and leather, Y3,918,000. 
On the other hand, the following large decreases should also be 
noted :—in exports cotton yarns, Y12,343,000; raw silk, 
Y9,766,000; and coal, Y4,677,000; in imports, machinery, 
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Y15,877,000; rice, Y19,937,000; sulphate of ammonia, 
Y12,204,000; wheat, Y6,849,000; and woollens, Y5,876,000. 
The effect of the war on the foreign trade of the country can be 
easily gathered from these figures. 

The manufacture and exportation of war materials, in addition 
to the usual commodities, caused a great demand for freight 
space, which at the time was very limited, owing to ships being 
commandeered by the various Governments in connection with 
the war. As a partial offset to this shortage, a number of new 
vessels were laid down, and consequently shipbuilders, as well 
as the steamship companies, reaped a large benefit. A marked 
activity in the Stock market also resulted, and the general aspect 
became brighter as the result of the Coronation ceremony in 
November. 

In the home trade, however, the caution caused by the war 
and the low price of rice influenced the general atmosphere, and, 
together with the difficulty of importing machinery and raw 
materials, discouraged to a large extent fresh enterprises. The 
capital issues in contemplation during the whole year amounted 
only to Y292,584,000 as compared with Y521,108,000 and 
Y380,373,000 for 1912 and 1913 respectively, showing a marked 
falling off as evidence of the inactivity which prevailed. 

Under the circumstances, the dullness of the money market 
is not to be wondered at, and it is not surprising that the general 
loans of the Bank of Japan had decreased to Y22,649,000 at the 
end of May and to Y9,000,000 at the end of October. The 
amount of Bank Notes in circulation was Y303,760,000 at the 
end of May, but increased to Y430,130,000 by the end of the 
year, the corresponding final figures for the preceding three years 
being: 1912, Y448,921,000; 1913, Y426,388,000; 1914, 
Y¥385 ,599 ,000. 

The rate of interest declined month by month during the year. 
The average discount rate in Tokyo which was 85 per cent. in 
January, 1915, fell to 6°3 per cent. in September and 6 per cent. 
in December. The decline of the rate for deposits at banks was 
even more remarkable. The Fixed Deposit rate, for instance, 
which had remained for many years at 6 per cent. per annum, 
was lowered to 54 per cent. in March, to 5, per cent. in June, 
and to 4 per cent. in August. 


4. 1916—FirstT QUARTER. 


The prospect for 1916 looks very promising. Though the war 
does not seem likely to end in the near future, Japan’s trade 
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* will not apparently be very much affected thereby. The exporta- 
tion of war material assumes larger and larger proportions, and, 
on account of the cessation or reduction of the supplies of general 
commodities from belligerent countries, the demand for the 
manufactures of this country in China, India, Australia, etc., is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. The demand for silk in the 
American market, too, has so far been unprecedentedly large, 
and the price of raw silk, which had declined to Y700 per bale 
in the previous year, went up to Y1,350 per bale, which price 
lasted for several days. The total of the export trade during 
the first three months of this year amounted to Y218,860,000, 
while the figure for the corresponding period last year is 
Y140,683,000. Among the increases, the most striking were 
Y30,738,000 for silk and Y10,000,000 for cotton yarns and cotton 
goods. 

Owing to the larger importation of iron bars, cotton, wool, 
etc., the import trade is gradually flourishing. The total for the 
first three months, which was Y127,237,000 in 1915, reached 
Y175,808,000 this year. But the excess of exports over imports 
has been maintained, and the position continues favourable, there 
being every possibility of its remaining so. 

The home trade, too, shows signs of revival after a long period 
of dullness. The index number of prices at Tokyo in March 
stood at 155°23, and, compared with the figures of 11981 in 
December, 1914, 125°32 in March, 1915, and 145°89 in December 
of the same year, the progress made is very evident. Capital 
issues in contemplation in the first quarter of the year amounted 
to Y143,542,000, as against Y82,865,000 and Y95,075,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1913 and 1914 respectively. 

The money market, notwithstanding the revival of trade and 
industry, does not yet show any signs of activity, and the issue 
of Treasury Bills of the Russian Government for Y50,000,000 
had but very little effect on it. The average discount rate at 
Tokyo in March, which was 8°25 per cent. in 1913, 79 per cent. 
in 1914, declined to 5°75 per cent., while deposits at bankers 
obtained last year’s low rate of interest. The continued activity 
in the export trade since last year has added still further to the 
abundance of money at our disposal, but unless the import trade 
increases and the introduction of machinery and other means of 
starting fresh industries is greatly facilitated, any remarkable 
activity on the money market is hardly probable. 


5. GOVERNMENT MEASURES SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 


For many successive years the Budget was not passed by the 
Diet, and the Government had to go on with the appropriations 
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of the previous year, according to the stipulations of the Constitu- 
tion. It needs no saying that such a state of things is a great 
obstacle to a country in the prime of progress, especially when 
a nation is involved in a war with other nations. Therefore 
when the Budget for 1916-17 was passed by the Diet it was not 
only the Finance Minister who felt a great relief. 

The essence of the new Budget, roughly stated, is as follows :— 

Revenue, Y553,402,000; of this, ordinary Y523,025,000; 
extraordinary Y30,377,000. 

Expenditure Y553,402,000; of this, ordinary Y397,450,000 ; 
extraordinary Y155,952,000. 

Tio the above we must add the estimate of Y39,294,000 as 
the extraordinary expenditures necessitated by the war. The 
total sum of the expenditures in connection with the war comes 
up till now to about Y174,000,000, and it is a striking feature 
that the greater part of this sum was defrayed out of the surplus. 
In consequence, no special measures, such as an increase of taxes, 
were taken by the Government on account of the war, except 
that Y37,000,000 was devoted to new expenditure, 25 per cent. 
of which was, however, of a productive nature. 

The most noteworthy point is the increase of specie reserve to 
upwards of Y500,000,000, being an increase of 50 per cent. when 
compared with the figures at the outbreak of the war. Besides, 
the redemption of debts which were raised abroad was strenuously 
carried out. This fact is more noteworthy, especially at a time 
when her Allies are fast piling up debts and taxes. 

How to get rid of the bad effects of the plethora of money was 
the question of the day. In order to relieve this, Y30,000,000 
was raised at home in November, 1915, with the view to redeem 
“Railway Bonds in Sterling.” Besides, during 1915 Y40,000,000 
were used for the redemption of other Sterling bonds, making 
the total for the year Y70,000,000. In April, 1916, Y40,000,000 
were raised to be devoted to the conversion of Treasury Notes 
held in France. Within this year Y50,000,000 more, bringing 
the total for the year to Y90,000,000, is publicly announced by 
the Finance Minister to be devoted for the redemption of external 
debt. Thus the Japanese Chancellor of the Exchequer stands in 
quite a different position when compared with other Finance 
Ministers of belligerent nations. If. his predictions of a bright 
future are realised, he must be, and deserves to be, highly 
congratulated. 

It is thus clear that since the outbreak of the war steps neither 
new nor drastic were taken by the Japanese Government. How- 
ever, the following may be regarded as somewhat special. In 
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September, 1915, the Government decided to guarantee war-risk 
insurance. LEHighty per cent. of the war-risk claims paid by 
insurance companies of Japanese establishment, or by the 
Japanese branches or agencies of foreign companies, against 
Japanese ships or their cargoes, or any goods imported to or 
exported from this country, on board foreign ships, was to be 
refunded by “the Japanese Government, provided that the 
insurance premium was under the rate specified by the Govern- 
ment. By the end of 1915 the amount for which the Govern- 
ment was responsible as a result of this measure was calculated 
at Y4,225,000. 

Another important measure was the establishment of a silk 
company for purchasing raw silk. This company was established 
with the pecuniary assistance of the Government to a certain 
extent in order to prevent the fall of the price of raw silk at the 
beginning of the war, when the export of silk to Europe was 
entirely stopped and the demand from America was very much 
reduced. But as the price of the silk revived soon after, the 
company was dissolved, and the real outlay of the Government 
was very insignificant. To this one may add the plan for 
equalising the price of rice, which was not so successful as the 
preceding. 


6. QUESTIONS NOW UNDER INVESTIGATION. 


By the Bills passed by the Diet, the Bank Act and Savings 
Bank Act were revised and the sphere of Government control 
was extended, a special Bureau for the control of banks being 
instituted. 

The Factory Act, promulgated long previously, as mentioned 
in my previous letter to THE Economic JourNAL (June, 1914), 
is shortly going to be carried into effect, much to the amelioration 
of the condition of the labouring class and much to the satisfac- 
tion of social reformers. 

As the result chiefly of the requisition of the House of Lords 
to decide the long discussed and not yet settled question of the 
gauge of the Government railways, whether to be satisfied with 
the existing system of 3 ft. 6 in. or to adopt the standard gauge 
of 4 ft. 8} in., a Commission was formed in April, 1916, with the 
Premier as its chairman. The members were limited to the 
higher officials concerned simply because a Commission nearly 
similar to a Royal Commission in England had been already 
appointed in 1910, and had presented a report to the Government 
urging the necessity of the adoption of the broad gauge. The 
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new Commission is now working hard to expedite the matter so 
far as possible. 

The gravity of the consequences of the Great War urged the 
Government to form in April, 1916, a powerful Commission to 
investigate economic measures to meet needs arising out of the 
war. The chair is occupied by the Prime Minister, the vice- 
chairmen being the Ministers of Finance and of Agriculture and 
Commerce, and the members are limited to sixty-five. It is 
divided into five sections, of trade, taxation, communication, 
currency, and industry. 

In addition, a Commission for the iron industry was formed in 
May, 1916. ‘This is smaller than the preceding, including twenty 
members, and being presided over by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce. Since the legal restriction of the supply of iron 
by England and by the stoppage of oversea transportation from 
the United States of America, the country is suffering severely 
from want of iron. It is planned to increase the output of the 
Government Iron Factory in Kiushiu. But the ever-increasing 
demand is far from being satisfied thereby, and much hope is laid 
on the final outcome of the investigations of the Commission. 

Last but not least come our participation in the Economic 
Conference held at Paris, and our help given to China. The 
advisability of sending our delegate to the former was much 
discussed by the Press. But in the end Baron Sakatani was 
nominated as our delegate, and sailed for Europe on May 18th 
with his party. 

The sudden death on June 6th of Yuan Shikai leaves China 
now in suspense. Had it not been for the timely help given by 
Japan, at the request of both the Chinese and the foreign resi- 
dents, by supplying at once a sufficient number of troops, no one 
can tell what might have happened. How far the influence of 
Yuan’s successor will go or how the malcontents are to be satisfied, 
are questions to be solved hereafter. But this much is certain, 
that China has at last been awakened to an understanding of her 
real situation. And the honourable intentions of Japan are now 
increasing China’s trust in a neighbour who has already done so 
much for her, and who intends to do the utmost to preserve order 
and further her welfare, while ever true to the long-avowed prin- 
ciples of the open door and the integrity of the country. 

JUICHI SOYEDA 
(Correspondent of the Royal Economic Society) 


Tokyo, June 138th, 1916. 











BRITISH INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR. 


J.—A Synopsis. 


In trying to estimate the position of industry after the war it 
is convenient to follow the usual classification of agents of 
production. 7 

Land needs no special mention, as it will not have suffered 
any noteworthy change. 

Capital will be scarcer, but readers of THE ECONOMIC 
JOURNAL will not fall into the common exaggeration on this point. 
If England is not invaded, the capital goods of the country will 
not suffer actual destruction, with the exception of a few ships, 
and, so far as can be foreseen, there is no likelihood that the 
stress of war will be severe enough to cause them to be neglected 
and fall into disrepair. Even now large sums are being spent on 
new buildings and machinery, but as these are chiefly for special 
war uses we may say that the customary extension of the supply 
of capital goods is nearly stopped. In ordinary circumstances 
that extension is annually 1 or 2 per cent. of the existing supply. 
If, then, the war were to last three years, Britain might at the 
end find itself 3 or 4 per cent. short of the equipment it ought to 
have by that time. 

As to the ownership of the capital goods, there will be no 
change of nationality. Britain started the war with about four 
thousand millions of foreign investments; it may perhaps end 
with three; as an extreme we may suppose the amount reduced 
to two thousand millions. We are not within sight of actually 
using up our foreign capital ; the loss of a part of it will affect the 
incomes of some Englishmen, but has no direct influence on the 
earning power of the nation, which will remain a creditor of the 
rest of the world. 

When peace brings new industrial investment, the price of 
new capital will be very high, but no very large amount will be 
required immediately for home use, and it is only by slow degrees 
that the interest paid on old capital is assimilated to that on new 
investments—a large part, in fact, is regulated by existing con- 
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tracts that have years to run. If we take the value of the capital 
(not land) in use in the United Kingdom at six thousand millions, 
and suppose that in a few years the interest on this rose 1 per 
cent., then £60,000,000 a year would be taken from wages and 
profits and given to the owners of capital. This is not a negligible 
amount, certainly, but it would make no revolutionary change in 
the distribution of the income of the nation. 

The efficiency of labour will, on the whole, be greater after 
the war. The only unfavourable circumstance is the actual 
destructive effect of the fighting. This will be very severe in some 
foreign countries, but if England continues to be as fortunate as 
hitherto the sma!l loss of working power will be overbalanced by 
the stimulus the war has given to the introduction of improved 
processes, the training of unskilled and semi-skilled workers who 
have been raised to higher grades, and the increased employment 
of women in industry. 

It is possible to form a rough estimate of the loss of working 
power due to war. Dividing the population into classes consisting 
of men and women of different ages, and attributing a reasonable 
average earning capacity to the members of each class, it will be 
found that the earnings of an entire population of 100 are equal 
to the earnings of about thirty-five males of military age. If, 
then, the soldiers killed amount to 1 per cent. of the population, 
the loss of earning power is 1/35, or, say, 3 per cent. Against 
this is to be set a diminution in consumption of 1 per cent., or 
rather more, since men eat more than women and children, so 
that the net impoverishment per head is less than 2 per cent. 
Our losses in the war—killed and died of disease—are so far only 
a quarter per cent. of the population. It is evident that, allowing 
further for the maimed, the casualties may be very much greater 
than at present before the loss of working power reaches, say, 
5 per cent. In Germany the killed may perhaps already reach 
nearly 2 per cent., the permanently injured at least as many, and, 
further, the hardships of the soldiers and the privations of the 
poorer civilians have been so great as to impair the health of the 
working population as a whole. England, fortunately, has been 
free from this consequence of war; we may therefore expect, for 
the reasons already stated, that the working power of the nation 
will have been somewhat increased. 

The factor of organisation needs to be treated under several 
heads. In the first place, the actual supply of organising ability 
cannot but be favourably influenced by the war, with its new 
experiences and its stimulus to thought. 
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*But besides a good supply of organising ability there is 
required :— 

(a) A favourable conjuncture. 

(b) Wise action by the Government. 

(c) What may be called the moral factor in production, which, 
in the present régime, means chiefly a good understanding between 
the workpeople and the enterprisers. 

(a) The danger commonly recognised in connection with 
cessation of war lies in the difficulty of knowing what to set 
people working at. Cessation of war contracts, and the liberation 
of large numbers of troops, involve a risk of unemployment on a 
large scale before industry can be reorganised to meet. the 
occasion. Employers will, in their own interest, try to find 
openings for business, and the necessity for reconstruction in the 
countries ravaged by war will give clear openings to certain trades. 
The countries outside Europe, too, have been kept waiting for 
a vast amount of constructional work. 

A committee of business men and economists, appointed to 
consider the matter in the public interest, might be really useful 
here collecting information and offering advice as to the directions 
productive effort should take. A writer who is not specially 
qualified cannot offer suggestions of value, but the broad aspect 
is that in a state of equilibrium the world’s needs will keep the 
world’s workers engaged and paid; when this state of equilibrium 
fails, it is because the organisers of industry cannot forecast what 
the world is going to need; they then hesitate, and production 
and employment are reduced. When the war began we found 
out in a few weeks what we were in need of. When it closes, the 
problem will not be quite so simple, but the pressing need for 
reconstruction should serve at least as a partial guide to industry 
and help to keep it occupied for a year or two till normal con- 
ditions can be restored. 

(b) The action of the Government is, in the present organisa. 
tion of industry, restricted to collecting information, to removing 
any legal difficulties in the way of production, and to offering its 
services to promote good relations between employers and 
employed. There is not likely to be any radical change after the 
war ; no doubt Government will retire from its prominent position 
in manufacturing as soon as the demand for munitions ceases. 

There is, however, a tendency in the evolution of industry 
to supplement the efforts of individuals by the conscious action of 
the community. Organisation cannot be carried beyond a certain 
stage by private effort alone, and accordingly one sees a steady 
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increase in the functions of the State, notwithstanding that the’ 
responsibility for industry is still essentially individual. This 
development is naturally most marked in the case of Germany, 
the nation that excels in organisation. It was a matter of common 
remark before the war that the German State supported its 
citizens, not only by a very full service of information, but by 
shipping subsidies, by fhe utilisation of the State railways, by , 
diplomatic pressure, by State participation in banking and trading 
syndicates. It is to be expected that all nations will show an 
increasing tendency towards such methods. 

(c) England, then, at the close of the war may expect to find 
a supply of labour more efficient than it possessed before; a 
supply of capital which, though somewhat behindhand, is not short 
enough to be a serious hindrance ; organising ability, which, we 
may hope, will rise without too much difficulty to the demands of 
a changed conjuncture of circumstances. But these will not avert 
a dangerous crisis if the moral factor of goodwill is neglected. 
Employers and workpeople will, in any case, have to pass through 
a period of difficult readjustment, and probably of severe com- 
petition from abroad; mutual suspicion and quarrelling will be 
more disastrous than ever. The employing classes must be called 
upon, in the national interest, not to press the advantage in 
bargaining they will possess at the moment ; and workpeople must 
show a willingness to co-operate, if they are to come reasonably 
well through the period of change. 


IT.—A CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTION. 


The success of an attempt at co-operation depends greatly on 
the attempt being well timed. After the war it would seem that 
the interests of labour and enterprise will be to a certain extent 
ranged on the same side and in opposition to capital: this may 
give a chance for a rapprochement between the two former. The 
distinction between capital and enterprise, long familiar as it is 
to economists, has not been properly grasped by the public, and 
this opportunity should be taken to emphasise it. The capitalist 
will be sought after and will enjoy a higher rate of interest than 
has been current for a century; but the enterpriser is likely to 
have a difficult time. Can the enterpriser class and the work- 
people be persuaded, in these circumstances of difficulty for 
both, to work together, to unite their powers of bargaining to 
gain better terms from the lenders of capital, rather than to fight 
each other for profits which, in the circumstances, will be very 
difficult to secure? 
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If, after the war, there is a severe struggle between employers 
and organised labour—which is not at all an unlikely event—it 
will lead to very hard times in Britain, while available capital will 
flow to the New World and secure high interest there; and the 
competition of other European countries, trying to recover their 
position, and content with a lower standard of living, will take 
away our foreign trade. Only if both parties to production work 
harmoniously and harder than usual are we likely to escape 
depression, so the occasion would seem particularly suited for 
trying experiments in the organisation of production. 

By this is not meant some revolutionary change, like that of 
national guilds, which, if practicable at all, could not be accom- 
plished in time to meet the impending troubles, but schemes that 
‘an be carried out at once, whether of old types, like profit-sharing 
agreements, or newer ones, better suited to the present-day temper 
of the workpeople. 

The aim of any such scheme must be to increase productivity, 
so as to be able to stand hard times and severe competition. It 
is generally admitted that the present organisation of industry 
does not give the workman an incentive to do his best. Unless, 
therefore, the workmen are prepared to take over the whole 
organisation of a business, what is required is that workmen and 
enterpriser should frankly recognise their need of each other and 
come to an amicable agreement. The enterpriser must give up 
any obsolete notions of being the “master” or the social superior 
that may cling to him, while the men must cease to think of the 
enterpriser as an enemy, the two making an equal bargain, just 
like two business men buying and selling. 

Juet us suppose an enterpriser, whether individual, firm, or 
company, proposes to undertake a certain class of manufacture. 
He approaches the trade union concerned, who supply the needed 
workmen, and a committee is formed, representing chiefly the 
workmen who will be engaged, but also the trade union, or 
unions, to give it more permanence. An agreement is entered 
into by which the one party provides the factory, machinery, and 
floating capital ; undertakes to engage a certain minimum number 
of men, at an agreed wage, for a certain period—say, six monthis ; 
the other party undertake to do, to. the best of their ability, any 
work that they are directed to do for that period. The arrange- 
ments as to doing the work would rest entirely with the workers’ 
committee, who would engage or dismiss men and regulate the 
hours and conditions in the factory. ‘The enterpriser would have 
no other functions than to provide raw materials, direct the com- 
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mittee to manufacture certain goods, see that these were delivered 
promptly and in good condition, and pay wages and other out- 
goings. 

The accounts of the undertaking would be kept by a qualified 
accountant, engaged jointly by the enterpriser and the workers’ 
committee ; at the end of the agreed period they would be rendered 
in such a way as to show what profit had been made; this would 
then form the basis for a new agreement, in which wages would 
be increased or reduced, according as the profit made appeared to 
be excessive or insufficient. 

Of course, if the enterpriser came to the conclusion that the 
men were not carrying out their agreement to work to the best 
of their ability, or the men came to the conclusion that the enter- 
priser was incompetent to his work of forecasting demand and 
choosing what goods should be manufactured, the agreement 
would be allowed to lapse at the end of an agreed period. In the 
course of the enterprise many difficulties of detail would arise 
that could only be settled by experience and mutual goodwill, but 
that may be said of any organisation of industry, including the 
existing one. 

Such a plan could be carried out without delay and without 
legislative interference, and it would seem to offer the men some 
satisfaction for their legitimate desire to control the conditions 
under which they work, and ensure them a fair share of the 
return. The essential gain of any scheme which would make 
workmen feel that the business was at least partly “their own” is 
increased production. This is at any time the necessary condition 
for social progress; but, it may be repeated, in the circumstances 
likely to occur after the war, it may well be the necessary con- 
dition for avoiding a social disaster. 


NOTE. 


It is needless to point out to an audience of economists that, 
in normal circumstances, the prosperity of one nation is not 
economically harmful to another, even if a political opponent. 
But during the period of want of equilibrium following the war, 
when there may be a considerable shortage of employment, one 
nation may gain advantage by keeping another out of what work 
is going. Hence it is necessary to inquire into the probable com- 
petition from abroad, especially of the Germanic nations. 

No conclusions can be drawn except by making reasonably 
definite assumptions ; we will therefore assume that the war lasts 
a considerable time longer, and ends in the complete defeat of 
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Germany. Applying the same method as before, it will at once 
appear that capital is likely to be scarcer in Germany than in 
England, and that labour power will be impaired by the actual 
destructive effect of war and invasion. Organising ability no 
doubt will not fail Germany, but the economic conjuncture is 
likely to be more unfavourable, because the victors will do all in 
their power to make it so. In this respect not only tariffs, but 
sentiment, will be of influence; each belligerent group is likely 
to object to purchasing from the other, and as the Central Powers 
export more than they import from the Allies, this will be a slight 
disadvantage to them. In all these respects German production 
will be more difficult than British. The balance may, however, 
be inclined the other way if German moral is better than British. 

If the German people are possessed by an enthusiastic deter- 
mination to recover their position: if the working classes will 
face privation and suspend their conflicts with employers, and 
the rich will bear their share of fiscal burdens and live sparingly, 
the handicap will be sufficient to enable them to undersell British 
goods in neutral markets, and rapidly regain wealth and import- 
ance. Whether the German people will make this supreme effort 
only the course of history can show. But it is in their power; 
nothing but killing off German manhood and ravaging the country 
could prevent it. Hence, if we are to hold our own, the impera- 


tive need for social harmony. 
R. A. LEHFELDT 


Johannesburg, 
Jan., 1916. 




















THE SCANDINAVIAN GOLD POLICY. 


AT the beginning of February, 1916, the Swedish Riksbank 
surprised the world—in so far as the world takes any interest in 
our small and distant country—by stopping, not gold payments, 
which indeed would have been a very commonplace matter in 
these days, but the acceptance of gold in payment for its notes at 
the former legal ratio: 2,480 kroner! for one kilogram of pure 
gotd. 

The immediate reason for this step was a very simple one, 
but in order fully to understand it a few words about the Swedish 
monetary system may be required. Our central bank is a State 
bank (more properly speaking it belongs to the Swedish Parlia- 
ment) ; it has a monopoly of note issue, and the issue is regulated 
by the principle that the amount of circulating notes may not 
exceed double the amount of its gold by more than 125 mill. kr. 
When its gold reserve, as was the case just before the 
war, is about 100 mill. kr., its right of issue consequently amounts 
to a maximum of 325 millions. 

These, of course, are very liberal conditions. Sweden. in ordi- 
nary times holds less gold in proportion than most of the 
European countries, even less than the other Scandinavian 
countries.?, To this extent it does not take quite its due share of 
the burden of keeping the world’s gold reserve; but for its own 
use its actual cash is a rather superfluous thing. Gold has never 
circulated in Sweden, the notes of 10 kr. and 5 kr. taking its 
place, and as regards foreign payments the Riksbank and the 
other banks help themselves by keeping sufficient balances abroad 
or, if need be, get help by the credit of the Government, Sweden 
being in general a borrowing country. During the last fifteen 
years the cash of the Riksbank—the only gold fund of the country 

* Less a quarter per cent. minting costs. 

2 The new regulations for the Bank of Norway state that the bank may issue 
notes to the amount of fifty per cent. more than the actual gold in its cellars 


+70 millions kr.+its balances with the central banks of Denmark and Sweden 
up to a sum of 6 million kr. and not more. 
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worth mentioning—has, in fact, almost continually increased 
by just the amount necessary to support the continually increas- 
ing demand for notes ; and it has only once in that time decreased, 
namely in the autumn of 1907, when the well-known American 
“sold-suction” seems to have stretched a small sucker even to 
our country. The Swedish Riksbank then actually “lost” some 
6 mill. kr. of gold which, however, in a few months came back 
again. 

In these circumstances the Riksbank might just as well go 
without any gold at all, and as its chief profit comes from its note 
monopoly, its officials, anxious to show the best possible economic 
result of their business, of course, do not like holding more gold 
than they are compelled to by law with due regard to the neces- 
sity of keeping a sufficient note reserve. 

At the beginning of the war, Sweden, like most other 
countries, locked up its gold. At the same time the right of note 
issue was provisionally extended by another 125 mill. kr. With 
a gold fund of about 100 mill. kr. the right of issue 
therefore would have been 450 mill. kr., whereas at the 
end of March this year, when it reached its maximum, the 
amount of outstanding notes was only 332 mill. kr., leaving a 
rather substantial margin of note reserve. 

During the war, however, and more especially since the end 
of last year, as a result of the favourable balance of trade and the 
low level of the foreign rates of exchange, gold has been pouring in 
from abroad, so that by the end of April, 1916, the gold fund 
of the Riksbank stood at 165 mill. kr., as against 104 millions 
at the end of July, 1914. Even without the provisional extension 
the right of note issue would consequently have exceeded the 
actual circulation of notes by some 120-130 mill. kr. A further 
influx of gold therefore, if unhindered, would only have loaded 
the Riksbank with an unprofitable mass of gold; in other words, 
the business of lending notes would, to a great extent, have been 
supplanted by simply giving out notes for gold, without getting 
any interest. 

This, in fact, was the only reason officially given by the bank 
when asking the authorities for leave to take the step in question. 
And this, as far as I know, was also the reason by which Denmark 
and Norway were led to adopt the same policy, thereby at the 
same time giving it full effect, since the free coinage of gold could 
only be suspended by a common understanding between the three 
countries; and, moreover, because Danish and Norwegian gold 
coins are legal tender even in Sweden. 
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From a very different point of view, however, the step has 
been strongly supported by some Scandinavian economists. 
Although our countries have been spared the horrors of war, and 
their economic life has been able to go on much in the same way 
as before, the phenomenal rise of prices, if it has enriched our 
agriculturists and exporters, has caused, at any rate in Sweden, 
very great sufferings among the great mass of the people, wages 
not having kept pace by any means with the price of commodities. 
Such a calamity, of course, can be met in different ways; and 
indeed some measures against it have been taken by the Govern- 
ment, though in a quite inadequate manner. But one very 
powerful and general remedy would be to raise the value of the 
monetary unit, which can only be done by a restrictive policy of 
credit from the side of the banks, and above all from the central 
bank. As long, however, as gold must be received at a fixed 
ratio by the bank, or can be freely coined at the mint, this policy 
of restriction would, of course, be of little or no value. The sus- 
pension of gold coinage, and of the acceptance of gold by the 
bank, is consequently, from this point of view, to be regarded as 
a necessary condition for enabling the bank to uphold a policy 
of restriction, by which the internal currency unit could be suffi- 
ciently raised to bring the average of internal prices down to some- 
thing like their normal level. But, of course, this is only one 
condition for the fulfilling of that object. If the banks are freely 
lending their money and the central bank its notes, or, which 
comes to the same thing, are buying securities to a large amount, 
the suspension of gold coinage alone does not mend matters; 
prices may for all that go up to any extent. 

I have reason to believe that this thought was not wholly 
absent from the minds of the leaders of the Riksbank when they 
proposed this measure, although it was not openly stated. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems not to have been very deeply rooted therein, as 
subsequent events have shown; but at any rate the step taken 
seemed powerful enough: it not only lowered the exchange’ on 
sterling and dollar, but for the first time brought the exchange on 
Amsterdam, which hitherto had stood above par, some 8 or 10 
per cent. below par. 

This upward movement of our money, however, was not to 
last long. On May Ist the Riksbank lowered its rate of discount, 
which for sixteen months (from January 6th, 1915), had been 
standing at 5} per cent., to 5 per cent. The other Swedish banks 

1 The Swedish notation of the rate of exchange (contrary to the English) 


means always so many Swedish kroner for a unit of foreign money. 
y 2 
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were not slow in following the example, and shortly afterwards the 
Bank of Norway lowered its rate likewise from 53 per cent. 
to 5 per cent., and in a few days to 43 per cent. (the Danish 
discount already stood at 5 per cent.). The motive stated in 
Sweden for this measure was only that “with the present good 
supply of money and the not very strong claims on the Riksbank 
its directors saw no sufficient reason to postpone giving this ease 
to our commerce and industry.” 

Indeed, the amount of outstanding notes had sunk during 
April from 332 to 322 mill. kr., but as in July, 1914, the note 
circulation was only 228 mill. kr. and in April, 1914, 219 mill. kr., 
it is not easy to see what more ‘‘ claims’’ the Riksbank could wish 
for. True its discount business has gone down considerably 
during the war, a much heavier amount of stock, foreign bills, 
balances abroad, etc., as well as of gold, having taken its place. 
But this is a natural consequence of the war, in so far as the 
balance of our exports has to a great extent been paid in stock 
and foreign finance bills, besides gold, instead of in commodities. 

The superfluity of money, on the other hand, was no doubt 
above all the effect of the extraordinary amount of the bank’s 
own notes, and might easily have been overcome, if the Riksbank 
had sold or pawned part of its stock in the market. 

About a fortnight after the lowering of the rate of discount the 
downward movement of the exchanges ceased and then turned. 
Other causes may have contributed to this effect, but it is difficult 
not to believe that the main cause lies precisely in the cheapening 
of credit from the side of the banks. All interest-bearing securi- 
ties must go up in price, and if previously they could only be 
imported under the stimulus of the low rates of foreign exchange, 
they now require that stimulus in a smaller degree; hence the 
rates of exchange go upwards, too.! I cannot but regard there- 
fore this last measure as most unsuitable; in my belief the bank 
rates all over the world ought to have been much higher during 
the war in order to hinder the continual rise of general prices. 

The law of February 8th, which permits the bank to suspend 
the acceptance of gold is valid only up to the end of July of this 


* The raising of rates abroad has, of course, the same effect as the lowering 
of them at home, and the present action (this was written at the beginning of 
June) of the French Government for bettering the exchanges is apparently in 
the form of offering a somewhat higher rate of interest than that officially 
quoted. When both these movements go together, they are cumulative in their 
effect. It remains to be seen what will be the effect of the late—and to my 
mind most rational—raising of the rates of the Bank of England. So far 
(August, 1916) it has had at most a steadying influence, the Scandinavian rates 
of exchange still standing considerably under par. 
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year, and if at that time the present upward movement of the 
rates, as against gold-paying countries like England, has reached 
the lower gold point, the Riksbank perhaps will have no reason 
to ask for its renewal.’ If so, the whole episode will have lost 
its interest and sunk down to a mere curiosity. But still it is 
possible—and this is why I have written these lines—that it will 
prove the nucleus from which a radical change in the monetary 
system of the world may spring up, just as the experience of 
Holland, when in the year 1873 it stopped the coining of siloer— 
although at that time silver was its current money—was extended 
twenty years after to a much wider region by the stopping of the 
free coinage of rupees. 

My reasons for believing this are several, but the most con- 
clusive seems to be the following. When peace comes at last 
the countries which have now a depreciated paper currency : 
Germany, Austria, France, Italy and Russia, will try no doubt to 
bring their money gradually up to a parity with gold. The classical 
recipe for attaining this end is, as everybody knows, to make a 
large loan and to cancel out of the proceeds the floating paper 
money debt of the State by paying back the bank loans or burning 
the State notes. But at the present juncture another way, much 
shorter and even cheaper, if otherwise not quite laudable, will 
present itself and possibly be preferred : simply to let the gold free 
to seek its own level. Great amounts of it will then necessarily 
leave these countries, but as there are no unlimited reservoirs 
to absorb it, gold will fall in value, and at the same time the 
paper currency, somewhat reduced in volume, would rise: in a 
relatively short time, therefore, the values of both would meet, 
and the adverse rates of exchange would have disappeared. 

For the countries in question this would mean too a large 
import of commodities, of which at the end of the war they most 
certainly will be strongly in need. For the gold countries, 
including England, it would have the opposite effect. Those 
countries would lose commodities and receive in exchange a mass 
of useless gold, which would only serve to raise still more the 
deplorable height of present prices. For these countries, there- 
fore, it must become a matter of serious consideration whether 
they had not better evade that influx by stopping the free coinage 
of gold. 

I do not mean to deny that this step would be a very serious 
one indeed, especially for a large creditor country. For a debtor 
country like Sweden it is of small consequence ; we shall have to 


1 It has since been renewed to the beginning of February next year. 
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pay the interest on our foreign loans as before in the money of 
other countries. But I assume that, even if the war be prolonged, 
England would not cease to have money due to it from the rest of 
the world, and if England declined to receive gold, it is difficult 
to realise what would happen. Its debtors might insist upon 
paying so much gold, instead of what would then be the value of 
pounds sterling. And the tribunals which had eventually the duty 
of pronouncing upon the matter would have indeed no easy task 

To solve these intricate questions, whose practical bearing 
nobody can deny, it seems almost necessary to convoke as soon 
as possible after the war a monetary conference, open if possible 
to all the world, with the purpose of trying to find a new and more 
rational form for the world’s monetary system. 

What the deliberation of such a conference would come to I 
do not pretend to prophesy. I hardly think it would go back to 
the old gold standard pure and simple, which even before the war 
had clearly shown its inadequacy. But at any rate the recent gold 
policy of the Scandinavian countries and its consequences may 


pyove for the members of that conference a valuable experience . 


whereupon to build their practical conclusions. 
Knut WICKSELL 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION OF THE FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES. 


IN continuation of the preliminary remarks that I have set 
forth on this subject in the March issue of this JouRNAL, I wish 
here to give some further results of my investigations. 

When we wish to get an idea of the inflation of the different 
monetary systems which has taken place during the war, we cannot 
confine ourselves to a study of the rates of exchange of a neutral 
place, as, e.g., New York or Stockholm. For the neutral 
currencies themselves have not been untouched by the general 
depreciation of the value of money. The rates of exchange only 
give the relative movements of the inflation of the different 
monetary standards. In order to trace the absolute movements 
we must know the absolute inflation of any one of the standards. 
This is possible for the pound sterling, of which the absolute 
inflation may be regarded as fairly well represented by the rise of 
the Sauerbeck-Statist index numbers. As set forth in the paper 
referred to above, the English inflation is measured by these 
monthly index numbers divided by 82. The Statist having pub- 
lished at the time of writing no index number for April, 1916, 
I have made an approximate calculation of the English inflation 
for this month on the ground of the Economist index number. 

As soon as the absolute inflation of one standard is known the 
absolute inflation of any one of the others may be calculated by 
means of the rates of exchange. For this purpose I have used the 
monthly means of the rates of exchange in Stockholm, as published 
by the Swedish Board of Trade. Of course, the proportion between 
the Swedish and the English inflation must be as the sterling rate 
of exchange in Stockholm to the par, which is 18.16. Thus the 
absolute Swedish inflation is calculated according to the formula 
5. LE 

18.16’ 
above, and Iu the monthly mean sterling exchange in Stockholm. 

Similarly, the French inflation is calculated by the formula 


where E denotes the English inflation, calculated as 
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—, where P denotes the monthly mean Paris exchange in 
Stockholm, 72 being the par of this exchange. And the 


German inflation is calculated by the formula 5° , where 


B denotes the monthly mean Berlin exchange in Stockholm, 
88.9 being the par; and the Russian inflation by the 


formula ee) where R denotes the monthly mean Petrograd 


exchange in Stockholm, 192 being the par. 
The results are given in the following table, and further 
illustrated by the diagram I. 


Inflation. 

Month. English. Swedish. French. German. Russian 
Ly De Gerreper err er 100 100°5 99°8 100°4 101°2 
Biinaseis, shsignssemcniee 107:2 108°4 106°7 108°1 1116 

Dove scoseaesasesnes 1089 1 BS Mae | 109°1 111 2 113°2 

‘| Oem cr reer 109°5 113°7 109 7 115 4 117°5 

BW ccsiccsbinceessenkiions 108 2 113°2 1071 1184 1217 

AD vesvesenensns anawense 1 tee) 118°1 109 8 120 1 132 4 

IBIS: 1 wccses as asasesuareee 117°5 124°7 115 8 126°9 140°8 
DF scwrereisencs wasyes 123°0 131°5 122°0 136°1 143°0 

Bic nccssauentarnccentess 126°4 135°3 126°1 143°9 148 9 

ihr cy eavonaes saieiee: 129°1 133°1 1300 1468 151°5 

Be A. evecnptncsnsaysans 130°8 132°7 132°3 149 0 161°7 

RP sswinrae essere enous 129°7 129°5 133°3 148 0 168°8 

J) aoaseucnedooeeeernes 129°7 131°0 136°8 148°3 183°7 

WB auaioscnaaecens bi 130°4 1311 141°0 148°5 190°9 

Do seis sexksatowen Gora 131°4 1311 143°4 147°1 188°5 

BOs cccsscheswoesesncutss 134°1 132°1 1456 149 9 195-7 

BY cccuwanisx oaste wager 137 9 130 8 151 4 155°8 208°2 

DB ccccvcspermmcauntyna’ 1443 134°9 1576 172-7 227°4 

wy Th Soi 1433 1663 188'1 253 3 
Di cvsinaeselenemvennees 1549 145 2 172°1 196°7 249°5 

B iseesd coeteapiess 159°0 146°2 177°8 207°7 251:1 

ees ccs-oembateoese 165°7 146°8 186°9 210°7 265°8 
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A glance at the curves of this diagram shows that the different 
monetary standards are all exposed to the same depreciating 
influences, though a certain difference of degree is evident. 

The figures of the table may be said to represent the inflation 
of the different standards as it shows itself in the enhancement of 
prices in England and in the international rates of exchange. We 
may denote this inflafion as the effective inflation. Now, it is of 
the greatest interest, on the basis of the theory exhibited in my 
earlier paper, to know how far this effective inflation corresponds 
to the relative increase in the volume of circulating means of 
payment or to what could be termed the inflation of the currency. 

I have been able to ascertain that there is, for the different 
countries, a general coincidence between the effective inflation 
and the relative increase of currency. For the moment I can give 
the full data only for Russia. The Imperial Bank of Russia 
publishes estimates of the total Russian circulation for 
the first of each month (Russian style). Taking means 
of these figures for a period of three years preceding the 
war, and assuming an unaltered yearly rate of increase, 
I have calculated monthly figures for the “normal circula- 
tion” during the period July, 1914, to April, 1916. For the actual 
circulation I have taken the figures as published by the Bank 
for 1914. For the later months I have taken the note circulation 
on the first of every month, and added a sum of 600 million roubles, 
which was the sum of metallic money in circulation at the 
beginning of 1915. Thereupon I have divided the actual circula- 
tion by the normal circulation and thus calculated the relative 
increase in the total volume of the circulation. 

In the table on the next page the figures of this “inflation of 
the currency” are put beside figures for the “effective inflation,” 
as given above. Both sets of figures are also illustrated by 
diagram IT. 

The general conformity of both curves is striking. In the first 
period of the war, however, the inflation of the currency is greater 
than the effective inflation. This seems to be the case, generally, 
in most countries and indicates that, to begin with, a certain 
portion of the surplus currency issued was hoarded. For Sweden 
I have been able to establish the same fact, and even to calculate 
the volume of hoarding, and to prove that this hoarding had 
already come to an end in February, 1915. In Russia the hoard- 
ing, to judge from the diagram, seems to have been going on to 
the middle of 1915. From this time the coincidence of the curves 
is almost complete, the only deviation worth mentioning occurring 
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Russia. 
Increase | Increase 

of Circula- Effective | of Circula- Effective 

Month. tion. Inflation. | Month. tion. Inflation. 
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in January, 1916, when, however, the rouble exchange seems to 
have been exposed to adverse influences of a quite temporary 
character. 

It might, of course, be argued that the old metallic currency 
does not any longer form a part of the actual circulation of Russia, 
and, therefore, that the increase of the volume of the currency is 
smaller than indicated by the figures above. If such a diminution 
of the actual circulation has taken place. it seems to have been 
compensated by a reduction of the normal need for currency, 
owing either to reduced business activity or to loss of territory. 
The result is an increase in the volume of the circulation, over 
and above the need at the old level of prices, corresponding almost 
exactly to the effective inflation as calculated on the basis of the 
international exchanges and of the rise of prices in England. 

A similar correspondence exists for Sweden between the infla- 
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tion of the currency, for which I gave the figures in my former 
paper (p. 63), and the effective inflation as stated in the table 
above. But I cannot yet publish definite results on this matter. 

I take this opportunity to correct the figure for the English 
inflation given provisionally in my previous paper (p. 64). For 
January, 1916, the rate of inflation for England is 150.7, as given 
in the table above. ' This table also contains some minor correc- 
tions in decimals of the figures previously given for 1915. 

GUSTAV CASSEL 








EX-SERVICE MEN ON THE LAND: REPORT OF 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


New problems arising out of the war have been so immediate 
and so various that the general public has given little time to 
the consideration of questions which will not become acute until 
the war is over. But it is important to remember that time will 
not stand still. For some, at least, of these so-called peace 
problems it will be too late, when peace comes, to seek a satis- 
factory solution. Such a problem is that which was recently 
referred to the Departmental Committee on the Settlement and 
Employment on the land of discharged soldiers and sailors. 

Two things have become apparent in this war. The first 
is the importance from both a military and economic point of 
view of increasing the home-grown supply of food so as to render 
the country much less dependent on supplies from overseas. The 
second is the value to the nation of a vigorous, healthy population. 
The strength and virility of the race depends largely on the extent 
to which it is reared in the country rather than the town. It 
is with these considerations in mind that the committee 
approached their task. 

The first requisite of the case is to ensure the return to the 
land of the men who have left it in the course of the war. By 
the end of the present year more than a quarter of a million 
agricultural workers will have joined the forces, and it would 
be nothing short of a national disaster if after the war the sur- 
vivors of these men were not to return to the land. But over 
and above the essential of bringing back those who were actually 
working on the land before the war, the demobilisation of the 
forces will afford a unique opportunity of increasing our agricul- 
tural population and again bringing up its numbers—so seriously 
depleted in the last forty years. But neither of these objects 
can be attained without a big change of policy. Before the war 
low wages, a dull life, and the absence of any outlook, were 
driving the farm labourer to seek more remunerative and attrac- 
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tive work in the towns and in the Dominions. During the war 
the family of the labourer who has enlisted has been receiving a 
separation allowance in many cases larger than the wages which 
he was earning before the war. The man himself has been fed 
in a way he never knew before. Above all, his mind has been 
opened, and he has developed initiative and learnt self-reliance. 
If the conditions of his life made him prone to leave it before the 
war, ten times more will those conditions make him loth to return 
to it after the war. 

Ruin to our agriculture stares the nation in the face if radical 
improvements are not effected in the conditions of the labourer’s 
life before the time comes for his return. Time is the cardinal 
factor. The peace problem is in truth a war problem, for it must 
be solved during the war. 

The Committee reported first on Settlement because 
immediate action was necessary if land was to be acquired and 
equipped and the holdings got ready for occupation by the soldiers 
on demobilisation. But Settlement is only one part of the larger 
policy. A successful scheme of settlement in small holdings pro- 
vides a much-needed objective in life at which every farm 
labourer may aim, a ladder by which he may hope to rise; and 
such a scheme is essential to any proposals for providing Employ- 
ment for ex-Service men on the land; for there will be many men 
in the new armies who, while unwilling after their life in the 
fresh air to return to indoor occupations, would not be content 
to settle down permanently to the position of a farm labourer. 

The conditions which are admittedly essential for success 
have never yet been combined in one scheme of settlement in 
this country. The small holdings established under the Act of 
1908 have been far more successful in certain countries than is 
generally known; but there has been no systematic attempt in 
this country to ensure the co-existence in any one scheme of all 
those conditions, each one of which must be present if the highest 
success is to be achieved. It is peculiarly important that the 
State, in preparing its schemes for the settlement of ex-Service 
men, should not omit any one of the conditions of success, and 
for this much new machinery, legislative and administrative, is 
needed. 

The financial position at the end of the war and the demands 
of the men themselves will both alike make it imperative that 
demobilisation should take place very rapidly. The period dur- 
ing which the men will have to be settled on the land will there- 
fore be a short one; and in many other ways the conditions will 
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be different from those which have affected the settlement of 
men in small holdings by County Councils in times of peace 
when time did not matter. If the difficulties are great, the 
opportunity is greater. The report of the Committee,’ in my 
opinion, puts forward a scheme which combines in itself all the 
conditions essential to success; and the Government has now 
appointed Captain Charles Bathurst head of a department to 
carry it out. It is the first time in the history of British agricul- 
ture that such an attempt has been made officially. It is worth 
while to draw attention to these conditions, because none can be 
disregarded with impunity. 

1. The individual settler must be the right kind of man, a man 
of energy, industry and perseverance, who is ready and willing 
to learn. 

2. Men who have had no previous experience must be given 
some preliminary training before they are placed on holdings of 
their own. 

3. When the men have taken over their holdings expert 
guidance must be provided to assist them in making them a suc- 
cess. And this expert guidance is wanted both in regard to the 
growing of the crops, or dairy work, or pigs or poultry :—1.e., as to 
getting the best output from the land : and also as to the manage- 
ment of the business. Expert advice as to buying and selling 
and book-keeping is just as important as expert advice about 
cultivation. 

4. The settlements must be of sufficient size to accommodate 
a large number of small holders. Thus only can the proper 
business organisation which is so vital to the success of any 
scheme of settlement be obtained. If there is one factor in this 
country which more than any other prejudices the success of 
small holdings, it is the inadequacy of the arrangements made 
by or available to small holders for the distribution and market- 
ing of the produce. Each individual grower stands by himself, 
competing in jealous isolation with every other grower. The 
result of this system is that the middlemen force the growers to 
sell at a price out of all proportion to the retail price for which 
the produce is ultimately sold in the towns. But with a sufficiently 
large settlement and a sufficiently large area under cultivation 
the different small holders will be enabled to combine together 
to do their marketing without the intervention of middlemen on 
the proper terms, and ultimately, perhaps, may attain to the 
true co-operative ideal. 
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Agricultural organisers and instructors appointed by some of 
the County Councils are doing excellent work, but their instruc- 
tion would reach many more men in much less time where a 
colony was established. Moreover, a sufficiently large colony 
can afford to bear the expenses of an expert resident among the 
settlers and ever ready to give the help and advice which they 
so often require. Another advantage of the large colony is that 
the dulness of English country life can be cured. If men are to 
be induced to settle on the land there must be provided for them- 
selves, their wives and families, some of the social amenities that 
are to be found in the towns. This can only be done in a 
large colony. 

For these reasons the Committee has advised that for market- 
garden holdings a thousand acres should be the smallest settle- 
ment, for dairy holdings, or holdings for mixed farming, two 
thousand acres. Those figures were chosen because it was 
thought that they would make it possible to have a village com- 
munity of not less than a hundred families. 

5. Kasy access to sufficient working capital is another vital 
necessity. Agricultural credit is a big subject, and there is no 
space in this short note for a discussion of it. But the proposals 
of the Committee should prove sufficient for the soldier colonies. 

Such is the essence of the scheme advised by the Committee. 
Their time will not have been spent in vain if their reeommenda- 
tions form part of that bigger scheme for attracting a large popu- 
lation to the land, which, in the words of the report, is so urgently 
required at the present time, in view, not only of the obligations 
of the State to the ex-Service men, but of the highest interests 
of the nation as a whole. 

LESLIE Scorr 
(One of the Departmental Committee) 
May, 19:6. 


P.S., August 31st, 1916.—Since the above was written the 
Committee have reported on Employment, and in the Minority 
Report signed by Mr. G. H. Roberts, M.P., the Hon. Edwara 
Strutt and myself, the relation of Settlement—i.e., the small- 
holding system of the country—to Employment is dealt with. 
May I express the hope that that report will be read by the 
readers of THE Economic JouRNAL? ‘The Small Holdings 
Colonies Bill now in Committee in the House of Commons, which 
provides for only 400 settlers, is nothing more than a ballon d’ essai 
for getting the administrative machinery for such colonies into 
working order.—L. S. 
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BritTIsH INCOMES AND PROPERTY. 


The Application of Official Statistics to Economic Problems. By 
J. C. STAMP. (London: P. 8. King, 1916. Pp. 538.) 


AT least two reviewers would be required to do justice to the 
diverse merits of this work, which combines minute description 
of official regulations with comprehensive views on fiscal policy. 
We do not feel competent to appraise the accuracy of the descrip- 
tions. We shall, therefore, advert with some reservation to that 
large portion of the work which is devoted to the exposure of 
fallacies due to imperfect knowledge of details. With more con- 
fidence we shall praise the author’s skill in handling figures and 
his subtlety in the treatment of economic and social problems. 

Following an order suggested by these distinctions we begin 
by observing that the information compiled by Mr. Stamp will 
be useful and interesting to various classes of readers. The 
theorist who aims at reconstructing the income-tax so as to effect 
an ideally perfect graduation may find that it is not so easy as 
it seems on paper to shape the rough material of official statistics 
into forms of mathematical elegance. The tax-collector and all 
concerned with the administration of the Income-tax will be 
assisted in the exercise of their functions. They will realise the 
truth of the maxim laid down by historical economists, that in 
order to know what an institution is, you must know how it came 
into being. Our meaning may be illustrated by reference to Mr. 
Stamp’s description of the successive phases which have been 
passed through by the allowance for repairs under Schedule A, 
or the construction of farmers’ incomes under Schedule B or 
D, or abatements and exemptions generally. The historical 
retrospect is sometimes carried back to the early years of the 
tax. The statistics of Pitt’s Income-tax are interesting as the 
only example in this country of compulsory returns for all incomes. 
But Mr. Stamp seems to think that not much is to be learnt 
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with reference to the distribution of income at the present day 
from statistics relating to a period so remote, and perhaps not 
even then accurate. 

Mr. Stamp has employed his immense knowledge of details 
to detect errors occasioned by want of such knowledge. He thus 
gives a new and impressive confirmation of the maxim that figures 
without facts—the statistics of one who is not conversant with 
the subject-matter—are illusory. One who taught that lesson last 
century, Lucas Sargant, in his collection of the “Lies of Statis- 
tics,” gives an instance which typifies not a few of the errors now 
under consideration. The deterioration of the race in large towns 
was argued on the strength of statistics which were interpreted 
to mean that “there are more than twice as many children born 
to each country-dwelling pair as (than) are born to each couple 
in Manchester.” On examination it proved that the number of 
births given related not to married couples, but to marriages 
solemnised in Manchester and elsewhere. As Sargant puts it some- 
what coarsely : “Couples came into the city to be married and 
went back to breed.” Similarly the statistics for Schedule E 
of the Income-tax, given separately for London, the rest of Eng- 
land, and Ireland indicate only where the assessments are made, 
not where the officials carry on their duty. The conclusion drawn 
by eminent Home-rulers that the number of officials in Ireland 
was (in 1909-10) 4,397, but in Scotland 944, is absurd. Their 
reasoning would prove that “while it required 944 officials to 
manage Scotland and 4,397 to manage Ireland and 82,896 to 
manage London, all the rest of England was managed by nobody ” 
(quoted by our_author from Samuel’s Home fule). So under 
Schedule D the investments of Irishmen in Irish companies are 
assessed not infrequently in London. The comparability of 
assessments relating to different times is rendered dangerous by 
changes in the proportion between gross assessment and the true 
income which remains after deduction of items figuring in 
the assessments. Well do the authors of the Inland Revenue 
Reports warn their readers against “an implicit reliance upon the 
inferences which the mere figures appear to warrant.” The mere 
terms are equally deceptive. ‘‘ Private dwelling-houses,” in the 
terminology of Somerset House, include many kinds of premises 
which would not commonly be thus denominated. A “farm- 
house” is an equally deceptive term. The amateur is 
puzzled by distinctions without any apparent difference; for 
instance, a Wesleyan or a Presbyterian minister is assessable 
under Schedule E, whereas a Baptist or Congregationalist is 
No. 103.—voL. XXvI. Z 
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assessable under Schedule D. In short, there are pitfalls every- 
where ; and few there are who do not fall into them. A list of 
those who have not escaped these dangers would include some 
of the most distinguished names in the roll of economic honour. 
Baxter, Bonar, Colson, the Economist, Giffen, Goschen, Leone 
Levi, W. R: Lawson, Mallock, Palgrave, W. H. Price, Shaw- 
Lefevre, Snowden—they have all gone astray and fallen short 
of our author’s high standard of statistical perfection. One name 
only among those that are frequently cited by Mr. Stamp is 
conspicuous by its absence from the black list which we have 
compiled. We trust that we have not presumed an exception 
where none exists ; that Mr. Stamp would not disallow our inter- 
pretation—like the guidwife who, when twitted with professing a 
doctrine so narrow as to include among the elect only herself and 
her guidman, replied that she was “nae so sure of John.” The 
position of John is possibly occupied by Dr. Bowley, not so much 
on account of his treatment of statistics as his treat- 
ment of official statisticians. To the strictures which 
have been made by Dr. Bowley and _ others upon 
the statisticians of Somerset House, Mr. Stamp replies: “ Many 
of the criticisms urged against the income-tax statistics show a 
real failure to appreciate the genuine difficulties of the subject 
and its intractability for ordinary treatment. ... . Anyone 
who imagines that a taxed ‘income’ is—or can be—under the 
most ideal system, a simple objective fact like a death or a bale 
of goods or a cheque or a railway mile . . . . is asked to devise 

. . a scheme of taxation which shall fit all the complexity 
of modern life like a glove, pay over taxes without irritation, 
hesitation, or evasion, and yield statistics that a babe can 
handle.” 

Here naturally arises the question whether the author has 
himself committed any fallacies of the kind which he condemns 
in others. We can only say that we have been unable to detect 
any more serious slips than the following. First, we have to 
complain that our author sometimes uses a term or figure 
without any concurrent or previous explanation of its meaning 
—like an inattentive host who puts you beside a stranger 
without an introduction. You may perhaps find out in the 
course of conversation to whom you are talking; eliciting by 
an inductive process what you would like to have been told at 
first. For instance, we read at page 90, with reference to a change 
in the method of assessment for Schedule B, “The most frequent 
pitfall brought about by the change in method is in the comparison 
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of aggregate assessments without allowing for the break of 
£37 ,000,000.” Do we read before or in the immediate context 
anything about this figure thus mentioned as if it were familiar? 
It is not till on a later page (p. 288, referred to, indeed, at the pas- 
sage quoted) that we find that £37,000,000 is an allowance made 
in one particular instance of the “pitfall” described generally 
in the passage quoted. Again, at page 340 allusion is made to 
“two preceding sets of figures,” which no doubt do precede in the 
journal which is quoted, but in our author’s version have to be 
interpreted by means of the table on a subsequent page (p. 342). 
On the latter page the reference to “this Royal Commission”’ is 
not very helpful, as a number of matters have intervened since 
the mention in an earlier page of the “R.C. on Agricultural 
Depression.” The most serious instance of this sort of ambiguity 
is the use of the symbol + which occurs early and often in the 
book. No doubt the practice of statisticians justifies and 
explains the use of the symbol tc denote “probable error.” But, 
on the other hand, Dr. Bowley, in an Address to which Mr. Stamp 
has particularly referred, uses the symbol in a somewhat different 
sense, to denote not the error which is as likely as not to have 
been committed, but the error against the commission of which 
the odds are about two to one. Further, Mr. Stamp employs the 
symbol in connection with the phrase, “range of doubt” (page 
405). There appears to us to be a range of doubt as to the mean- 
ing of this phrase. It might well designate not the “probable 
error,” but an improbable one, so large as to be practically impos- 
sible, say four times the probable error as usually defined. Com- 
pare Mr. Stamp’s expression, ‘“‘margin of possible error” (page 
13). We were in real doubt as to the author's usage of the symbol 
until we found it almost at the end of the book used in connection 
with the term “probable error.” One or two other ambiguities 
are due to misprints of the kind which makes not nonsense, but 
an absurd sense, which might conceivably be attributed to the 
author. A mistake of this kind was made in printing the beauti- 
ful line in which Tennyson includes all the varied subjects of 
Virgil’s Georgics :— 

“Thou that singest, wheat and woodland, tilth and vineyard, 
hive and horse and herd.” 
One may imagine how annoyed the poet was to find that the 
printer, puzzled by the unfamiliar word “tilth,” but presuming 
that it had something to do with agriculture, had put down 
“tithes.” With similar feelings Mr. Stamp will find at his 
page 368 among the estimates of rents paid to absentee Irish 
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‘landlords, 1691, £136,000; 1729, £627,799 (prior); ....” 
. hasty or uninformed reader might interpret the sci laahia 

“prior” as denoting the period previous to 1729. But, of 
course, the reference is to Thomas Prior, the author of List of 
Absentees of Ireland. Again, at page 83 and context, Mr. Stamp 
is arguing that though the farmer in Scotland used to pay only a 
third of the gross assessment, while the farmer in England paid 
a half, there was not so much difference, there tended to be an 
equality in the real burdens of the tax, since ceteris paribus the 
gross assessment was larger in Scotland. A misprint of “3” for 
“2” (at line 2 of page 84) makes him appear to verify the argu- 
ment by falsifying the arithmetic. Such are the only errors which 
our unusually severe scrutiny has detected. They are of a kind 
which can be altered by a stroke of the pen, and will no doubt 
disappear in a second edition. : 

Mr. Stamp does not confine himself to the negative result 
obtained by refuting fallacies. He is not like the officials of 
whom Dr. Bowley complains, content as it were to erect boards 
warning statisticians and journalists that there was Danger. Mr. 
Stamp has mended the public roads, so that, if we may use 
the language of prophecy, in future the way-faring men shall 
not err therein, “though fools,” or at least though not as wise 
as Giffen and others for whom the old, unmended highway 
proved unsafe. One of our author’s most useful tasks is to 
“purify” the figures in such wise as to allow of the comparison 
between incomes at different periods. Thus, under the head of 
“Taxable Income” he shows (Table G, 4) the true comparative 
series of figures computed first on the conditions of 1871 to 1893 
(with £150 exemption limit and no repairs allowance); and 
secondly, on conditions since 1894 (£160 exemption limit and 
repairs allowance); in place of the official figures hitherto 
generally used for comparative purposes, but not properly adapted 
for such use. It would he interesting to exhibit the difference in 
the rate of growth presented by the different methods of compu- 
tation. For a beginning, we find that, taking the three years 
1853-4, 1854-5, 1855-6 as a base-period, with index-number 100, 
the index-number for 1913-14 is, according to the official figures, 
378 ; according to Mr. Stamp’s first computation 450; according 
to his second, 469. In the construction of tables adjusted so as to 
exhibit consistent sequences Mr. Stamp occasionally used mathe- 
matical methods of interpolation; but in many instances he 
thinks “they do not give results so consistent and accurate as 
a freehand method which follows, on a technical instinct, the trend 
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of each series of figures, and duly observes the numerous checks 
and limits afforded by other branches of the statistics.” He 
employs mathematical constructions of a simple style appropriate 
to the character of his materials—less perfect than biological and 
physical statistics. Thus he makes frequent use of “Pareto’s 
law,” representing the distribution of incomes. He has employed 
an interesting method for obtaining a datum required in one 
of his ingenious investigations on the distribution of income and 
related subjects. In order to find that amount of rental which 
makes it an even chance that an occupier of a house of that 
rental should have an income of £160 or more the author put 
the question to many official acquaintances, and thus obtained 
forty ‘‘semi-statistical” observations, the grouping of which 
allows us to accept with confidence the average £28 10s. as the 
required figure. We notice that in the problem of determining 
the relation between income and house-rental Mr. Stamp has 
derived much assistance from the unpublished statistics of his 
friend Mr. Cowcher. We hope that these tantalising statistics 
will not remain unpublished. 

The logic of statistics is applied by Mr. Stamp to economic 
and social problems, in conjunction with other powers, the 
organon of economic theory, and the speculative instrument of 
greater delicacy which is required for adjusting the burden 
of taxation, considered not merely as an arithmetical problem, but, 
as Mill says, having regard to the “wants and feelings” of the 
tax-payer. Thus, in order to determine the taxable capacity of 
Treland, one of the problems treated by Mr. Stamp, the first step 
is to ascertain the ratio between the respective national incomes 
of Great Britain and Ireland regarded as numerical quantities. 
Mr. Stamp’s scrutiny of the relevant income-tax statistics brings 
to light the surprising circumstance that advocates on the side 
of Ireland have under-rated her claims. They have used the gross 
assessments, the total incomes reviewed for the two countries as 
data for the determination of the required ratio ; not noticing that 
the proportion of (gross) Schedule A (and B) bears a much higher 
ratio to the total in Great Britain than it does in Ireland, and that 
this difference is significant because Schedules A, B include the 
whole gross income from land and property, while in the other 
schedules the exempt income for the most part does not figure. 
Making the required correction, Mr. Stamp finds that the ratio 
which Professor Oldham, on the basis of the gross figures, gives as 
25 to 1 ought to be, in respect of this correction, 29 to 1. But 
this is not the only correction required. A more serious mis- 
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‘take has been committed (with respect to the older figures) in 
treating the assessments in Schedule B as representing incomes 
instead of annual values representing three times the taxable 
incomes. But even if we could ascertain the true proportion 
between incomes we should still be far from having determined 
the contribution which may properly be demanded from Ireland. 
What alleviation is required by the circumstance that a large por- 
tion of the Irish rental—one-third, according to Lord Milner— 
goes to England, and that another large fraction of the annual 
value of Irish land goes as interest to the Treasury or to English 
lenders? Mr. Stamp argues ingeniously that this circumstance 
would make no difference if the whole revenue were raised by 
the income-tax. But so far as the revenue is not raised by 
income-tax, or other taxes shiftable to absentee consumers, the 
drain must be allowed for in judging of the taxable capacity of 
Ireland. A more speculative question is raised when it is con- 
tended on the one side that the Irish surplus above the minimum 
of subsistence is less, and on the other side that the minimum 
required for subsistence and efficiency in Ireland is less than the 
corresponding amounts for Great Britain. Mr. Stamp, after 
weighing the arguments of Giffen and Sidgwick, Sir C. Hamilton 
and Professor Bastable, concludes: “For my own part I think 
that although the adjustment [made by Giffen and others in 
favour of Ireland] may be criticised, they contain a much smaller 
net error than the unadjusted figures and give a closer approxima- 
tion to the truth.” A cognate difficulty is raised by the question : 
What weight is to be attached to the circumstance that a larger 
proportion of the Irish taxable income is made up of small 
incomes, which, according to the existing system of abatements, 
are taxed at a lower rate? Mr. Stamp well says “it is a mathe- 
matical corollary from the marginal and progressive principles 
that the capacity of wide extremes is greater than that of 
[a set of incomes with] the same average distributed more 
evenly.” He proposes as the best method of giving effect to this 
principle “to divide the total gross assessed income by the total 
duty paid in respect of it and obtain a factor which will be low 
if there are many rich people and high if there are not.” The 
reciprocal is then to be used as a multiplier for the totals (after 
they have undergone a certain adjustment). 

Statistical methods principally are required for another of the 
problems discussed, to determine the value of land over a period 
of years. In bringing under our notice the extremely discrepant 
estimates of site value made by good authorities our author may 
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have had in view the speculative difficulties connected with the 
subject which he has considered in his article on Land Values 
and other articles in the Economic JOURNAL. 

National Capital would require only statistical methods for the 
measurement of its amount if capital consisted only of material 
objects, business fittings, machinery, or—with reference to the 
classes who do not pay income-tax—workmen’s tools or coster- 
mongers’ carts. And we are still in the region of objective 
statistics while we follow Mr. Stamp’s acute disquisition on the 
“multiplier” proper to discover the total amount of property 
from the statistics of the estate duty. But what are we to say 
about the variation in the capital value of objects corresponding 
to changes in the rate of interest? In what sense has the value 
{of land] diminished from 2,000 millions in the ‘seventies to 
perhaps a 1,000 millions at the present time? The “Giffen 
method” does not take into account prospective increase of pro- 
ductivity ; as pointed out by our author in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society last year. Again, the Giffen method does not 
take account of non-tangible wealth, personal capital invested in 
doctors, teachers, and preachers. ‘A very real step forward in 
the national wellbeing may take place while the Giffen measure- 
ment is stationary.” Then there is the value of living capital, 
estimated as some five times the value of dead capital by Pro- 
fessor Nicholson in a well-known article in the ECcoNomic 
JOURNAL for 1891 (on “ Living Capital,” not on “Strikes and Social 
Problems,” as misprinted in the work before us). Mr. Stamp’s 
comment on these refinements is characteristic. ‘Except as a 
warning that the Giffen valuation cannot give the full story of 
national welfare, these considerations of an ultimate character 
are of doubtful value in relation to the practical aims of that 
valuation, because they complicate and diffuse the ordinary issues.” 

So with respect to the “National Income” he seems to con- 
sider that the figures representing exchange value are “sufficiently 
stable and homogeneous. . . . for all ordinary purposes” ; 
while fully admitting the justice of Dr. Bowley’s remark as to 
the difficulty of attaching a perfectly definite meaning to the 
term “total national income.” As Mr. Stamp points out, “the 
marginal significance of £1 to a rich man is different from what 
it is to a poor man; therefore, it is fallacious to say that a service 
that is rendered only to rich men is equal to and exchangeable 
for a service that is rendered only to poor men, simply because 
each costs £1 in money.” Very felicitous is Mr. Stamp’s reply 
to the common objection that ‘when a rich man with £20,000 a 
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-year employs a secretary at £500, and the secretary employs a 
gardener at £50, it is fallacious to reckon the aggregate income at 
£20,550.” But, replies Mr. Stamp, “the services of all three exist 
and are measured in money terms at these values. One might 
as reasonably say that there is only one Japanese box because 
all the smaller ones fit inside it one within the other.” The 
part played by usage and convention in settling the denotation of 
the term “income” is thus happily illustrated: “We do not 
regard the ‘ annual value’ of our furniture as part of our incomes, 
but if it were a general custom to hire furniture by the year . 
we should probably look at the matter differently. . . . If A at 
Reading lets his furnished house to B from Brighton, and takes a 
furnished house from C at Torquay, who in turn lives in B’s 
house, the real position is not changed, and yet the taxed incomes 
go up by three rentals of furniture!” The passage recalls the 
acute remark made on an earlier page (p. 84), that one who rents 
a park or “beauty farm,” which yields no produce beyond the 
satisfaction of looking at it, pays an income-tax under Schedule 
B, which is not a tax on profits, but akin to a carriage licence— 
a unique feature in the income-tax. 

Such subtlety of thought is not often associated with a 
mastery of the details of office. 


F. Y. EDGEWORTH 

















REVIEWS 


Reflections on Violence. By Grorces Soret. Translated with 
an Introduction and Bibliography by T. R. E. Hulme. 
Pp. xvi., 299. (London: George Allen and Unwin. Cash 
price in Great Britain 7s. 6d.) 


THIS is not a book that one would naturally expect to find 
exposed in what M. Sorel would call the ‘“drawing-rooms” of 
economists—or for the matter of that in any well-regulated draw- 
ing-room. Economists may, indeed, be expected to take a more 
or less detached interest in a book that might be supposed to 
elucidate the aims and methods of Syndicalism ; but though the 
work before us is acclaimed by its sponsors as “the classic 
of Syndicalism,” it could hardly be described as a guide to Syndi 
calism—except on the view that Syndicalists have builded better 
than they knew. It is a philosophical interpretation of the Syndi- 
calist movement, and, as we all know, the result of philosophical 
interpretations is not always recognised by those that are inter- 
preted. M. Sorel does indeed concentrate attention on some of 
the more distinctive ideas of Syndicalism—the idea, for example, 
of the class-war, and of direct as opposed to parliamentary action, 
as also (if more incidentally) on the significance of the approach 
to Socialism from the side of the producer. But the idea which 
really attracts our author—and the idea around which he groups 
all the salient phenomena of Syndicalism—is the significance of 
proletarian violence, which, while it is the clearest manifestation 
of the class-war, is itself most clearly manifested in the idea of 
the general strike. The result is that these “Reflections” have 
a somewhat wide and indefinite range, being concerned quite 
generally with the “function” of violence as an (or even the) 
ethical agent in progress. For to M. Sorel violence is good, both 
as an end and as a means: violence is at once the condition and 
the essence of the higher morality or “the sublime in ethics.” 
This sublimation of violence as a kind of moral tonic and renewer 
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vf “lost energies” (of which M. Sorel would find in these years 
of shock a rather nearer instance at hand) raises questions which 
would carry us rather far afield into the domains of psychology 
and ethics, of religion and philosophy : and this is hardly the occa- 
sion for such an attractive excursion. It is not, of course, the 
first time that the cleansing and invigorating powers of war have 
been contrasted with the corruption and torpor of peace, or that 
metaphors from warfare have served as the vehicle of moral 
parables: what is peculiar to M. Sorel is the new or at any 
rate rather unfamiliar setting which he gives to the idea of 
violence—the spiritual affinities, for instance, which he finds 
between proletarian violence and the philosophy both of Proudhon 
(whom he rather closely resembles) and of Bergson. But M. 
Sorel is equally notable for the violence he himself does to analo- 
gies. It may be said, indeed, of him what he himself says in a 
particular context of Renan—he seems to have “identified too 
readily”” morality and war and “fallen a victim to a figure of 
speech ”’—to such an extent indeed that an element of truth 
becomes distorted into an untruth, into a falsity of extremes. On 
the other hand, the discerning reader will be able to sift the grain 
from the chaff (it is emphatically not a book for the young), and 
may then find that M. Sorel’s polemic against “moderation” and 
“compromise,” “arbitration ” and ‘opportunism,’ has more than 
a negative value ; that his argument, stripped of the extravagance 
of its trappings, has a really arresting and illuminating quality ; 
and that in any case it has the rare and supreme merit of forcing 
the reader to think—and to think furiously. His book is at once 
original and thought-provoking. 

But we are here concerned with the economic setting (or 
rather foundation) of the doctrine. ‘To do justice to it, we must 
discount—rather heavily—the disorderliness, not only of the 
language (in a parliamentary sense), but of the method. M. 
Sorel has only one argument for an opponent, and that is a 
bludgeon. But there is probably a method in what might other- 
wise be dismissed as mere literary sabotage. The whole argu- 
ment consists in an inversion (if not perversion) of ordinary 
values : democracy, for instance, is regarded as nothing more nor 
better than the happy hunting-ground of jobbers and_place- 
hunters, and it is a part of his case that politicians should be 
represented as ex vi termini, not only so many fools, but so many 
knaves. It would seem as if he who preaches violence must him- 
self be violent; and M. Sorel is not singular in his capacity to 
confound the essence of democracy with the abuse of it. Nor will 
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the ordinary reader be inclined to have much patience with the 
nature and method of the argument itself. This way, he will 
think, madness lies; but if he perseveres he will not only be 
rewarded with apercus of genuine penetration, but will discover 
that there is a method in the madness. There are many strands 
in the author’s philosophy of violence, and much of the plausibility 
of the argument is derived from the fact that the term itself is 
so imperfectly analysed that it is made to cover a rather motley 
multitude of spiritual affinities. But regarded as a philosophy 
of Syndicalism its thesis may be reduced to the proposition that 
the essential doctrine of Marx can only be fulfilled through the 
idea of the general strike. The destruction of Capitalism will not 
come about by itself as by some kind of inner necessity : it can 
only come about by the class-war carried to the fullest pitch of 
intensity and self-consciousness. Capital and Labour must raise 
their offensives to their highest power, and must appear as irrecon- 
cilable forces preparing for a final and catastrophic collision. In 
this lies the significance of proletarian violence: its peculiar 
value (quite apart from its high ethical quality) consists in the 
fact that it enlightens the idea of class warfare just as it is in 
its turn enlightened by the idea of a general strike—this being 
the form in which it is fully and finally consummated. Hence 
it is that the idea of a general strike has all the revealing and 
compelling power of an apocalyptic vision—of a second coming. 
In the well-known language of the author it is of the nature of a 
“myth in which Socialism is wholly comprised—t.e., a body of 
images capable of evoking instinctively all the sentiments which 
correspond to the different manifestations of the war undertaken 
by Socialism against modern society.” And the educative value 
of this particular myth lies in its demonstration of the fact that 
this world can only be taken by violence, and that the way of 
“social peace” is paved only with good intentions at the best. 
If we ask M. Sorel what kind of society the workers will put 
in the place of the State and of Capitalism, or how violence is 
as fitted to create as to destroy, he replies: “from this point of 
view all the old abstract dissertations on the Socialist régime ol 
the future become useless : we pass to the domain of real history, 
to the interpretation of facts—to ethical valuations of the revolu- 
tionary movement : and it is to violence Socialism owes those high 
ethical values, by means of which it brings salvation to the modern 
world.” M. Sorel has, in fact, a new beatitude—blessed are the 
violent for they shall inherit the earth—and his criticism of con- 
temporary Socialism is in effect that it is not violent enough. 
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“It would really seem in the end that M. Sorel’s whole 
philosophy (or religion) of violence lies in a confusion or mix- 
ture of values. He is continually passing from a popular to an 
unpopular and even esoteric use of the conception ; and it is only 
in this way that he can regard violence as having in itself a crea- 
tive value. It is to M. Sorel a real energy of the soul, “a striving 
after perfection,” an assertion of individuality ; and so we find him 
insisting on “the great resemblances between the sentiments 
aroused by the idea of the general strike and those which are 
necessary to bring about a continued progress in methods of pro- 
duction.’’ He attributes to violence, in fact, the réle of what Keats 
calls ‘making souls” ; it constitutes indeed “the soul of the revo- 
lutionary proletariate,”’ but it is a soul which is also fitted by 
revolutionary Syndicalism—the greatest educative force that 
society has at its disposal—to carry out an “industrial revolu- 
tion.” 

‘There is only one force that can produce to-day that enthusiasm without 
whose co-operation no morality is possible, and that is the force resulting 
from the propaganda in favour of a general strike. The preceding explana- 
tions have shown that the idea of the general strike (constantly rejuvenated 
by the feelings roused by proletarian violence) produces an entirely epic 
state of mind, and at the same time bends all the energies of the mind to 
that condition necessary to the realisation of a workshop carried on by free 
men, eagerly seeking the betterment of industry. ... We have, then, the 
right to maintain that the modern world possesses that prime mover which 
is necessary to the creation of the ethics of the producers."’ 


This is perhaps the most significant passage in which M. Sorel 
attempts to establish a new economic harmony (out of discord) : 
it has the merit if it also has the defect of the older ones. We 
may well ask why and how “violence” (which is also called 
“brutality”’) has this effect. And the answer must be because 
it is not merely violence. The truth is that M. Sorel makes 
little or no attempt to analyse the nature of violence or of “war.” 
That there is a truth in his doctrine—and a truth of more than 
negative value—is undoubted; but the argument is vitiated bv 
the confusion of a part of the truth (even if it may be the part 
that is in most danger of neglect) with a whole truth. His “Re- 
flections”” have the defect, if they also have the merit, of one- 
sided emphasis : as a protest against facile optimism and the false 
prophets who cry peace where there is no peace, they go far to 
justify the pessimistic conception “fon which the whole of the 
study rests.” M. Sorel’s book is a challenge of an unusually 
uncompromising kind to much in our modern thoughts and prac- 
tice that seems to have become divorced from realities. On the 
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other hand, one abstraction cannot be corrected merely by the 
substitution of another. It is a synthesis of the extremes that 
we miss in these Reflections on Violence ; but this need not affect 
our appreciation of the extreme which M. Sorel has given us— 


and in such full and exuberant measure. 
SIDNEY BALL 


International Finance. By Harttey WITHERS. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 1915. Pp. viili+181. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Hartyey WirHers fills now, for the advantage of 
the general public, the réle immortalised by Bagehot. With a 
similar rare aptitude for telling phrase and arresting epigram, 
these two writers have known how to express a close acquaintance 
with the practice, and acute appreciation of the theory, of the 
‘““‘money-market” in perspicuous speech. Technicalities become 
attractive and intelligible when handled by such masters; and so 
easy and convincing seems their agreeable explanation that readers 
end with some surprise that in their first approach towards this 
subject they should have been dismayed by difficulty or checked by 
doubt. And yet “what the City really does” and “why it is the 
centre of the world’s Money Market” do not cease to form a 
marvellous and intricate narrative ; and, in spite of Mr. Withers’ 
frank apology for traversing in his last book “a good deal of 
ground covered in earlier efforts to throw light on the machinery 
of money and the Stock Exchange,” we feel that repetition, in this 
case, does not forfeit the charm of freshness, and that much of 
what he says here once again, with such lucidity and force, can 
hardly be over-emphasised. 

The few chapters of this short book offer a tempting oppor- 
tunity for laudatory comment ; and we are not disposed to criticise 
the author for his cheering optimism on the future prospects of his 
country in the sphere of international finance, or to deprecate the 
buoyant adroitness with which he removes black paint from the 
received description of financiers. He is not indeed blind to the 
chance now opened to the United States by the predicament of 
belligerent European countries for financing enterprise, especially 
in South America, which was previously dependent, chiefly upon 
England, for its capital. Nor does he fail to acknowledge those 
evil possibilities of international finance to which a special chapter 
is devoted. But, nevertheless, he maintains emphatically that 
finance is ‘‘a very much cleaner affair than either law or politics ”’ ; 
he argues that financiers are as a rule human, not inhuman, 
persons, averse to wars, from which they are less likely to derive 
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‘benefit than harm, and he contends that in the majority of 
instances the admitted power of great issuing houses, underwriting 
foreign loans, is accompanied by a strict regard for the main- 
tenance of their acquired repute where that is possible. Similarly, 
he believes that recovery from the destruction of the war on the 
European continent may very probably be swift; and he hopes 
that, if due attention be paid to the imperative need of appro- 
priate economy in other ways, the immense war expenditure of 
England, and her concentration on the output of munitions, will 
not dethrone the London Money Market from its past supremacy. 
It is, as he urges, a good and not a bad result that neutral countries 
should be forced at the moment to curtail their former demands, 
so freely met, for unlimited capital, and should become creditors 
rather than debtors; and the use of the bill on London as inter- 
national currency rests fundamentally, he conceives, on the diffu- 
sion and extent of English trade. 

In such a revelation of the nature and significance of the 
foreign exchanges as centred hitherto in London, and in his 
account of the “rotatory”” manner in which advances by the Bank 
of England are generally reflected in corresponding alterations in 
the figures of its deposits, and the danger of an internal crisis is 
thereby mimimised or removed, Mr. Withers reinforces in this book 
some pertinent truths he has discovered and presented previously. 
But we do not think that in his earlier essays he has exposed so 
instructively and conclusively as now the fallacies of the 
socialistic onslaught upon capital. As he argues, the need for 
capital would not depart with the substitution of a socialist régime. 
But the State would, if it is to continue to exist, have no alter- 
native to the exercise of a compulsion upon all its members to be 
capitalists. Aristotle’s ideal, in fact, of individual possession 
accompanied by common use is realised in the present economic 
order through our modern banking system. Investment, or 
saving, is not, in the civilised countries of the present day, the 
antithesis of spending; but the control of expenditure passes 
thereby in effect for the time into the hands of those who, using 
the funds placed at their disposal more commonly for internal 
than international business, promote the general trading and manu- 
facturing activity of the community at large. International 
finance brings also a balance of advantage to thé world. By thus 
visualising the wonder-working machinery of the Money Market 
Mr. Withers conveys to his contemporaries such enlightening and 
heartening doctrine as that which Bagehot rendered incontestable 
to his own generation. He exhibits, too, in his reasoning, we may 
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add, that admirable quality of “animated moderation,” which, 
in a characteristic epigram, his predecessor and exemplar assigned, 
as their distinctive possession, to typical Englishmen. 


L. L. PRIcE 


Foreign Exchange and. Foreign Bills in Theory and in Practice. 
By WILLIAM F. SpaupInG. Pp. 215+xii. (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons. 5s. net.) 


Mr. SPALDING knows much more about the actualities of deal- 
ing in exchange than ninety-nine out of a hundred of those who 
have written about it, and his book is a mine of information for 
those who want to know about these actualities, and bring to its 
perusal knowledge enough to enable them to understand it. 
This latter condition is lamentably relevant, for like so many 
others who have practical knowledge, Mr. Spalding has not 
yet arrived at the degree of expository skill which is required to 
enable him to spread a feast digestible by the uninstructed 
stomach. Some day, we may hope, he will do so, and then he 
will write one of the best, if not the very best, book ever written 
about Foreign Exchange. He believes now, apparently, that he 
is writing for the person whom he describes as “that illusive 
friend of the politicians—the man in the street ’’ ; and he promises 
that “throughout this book the author imagines himself in the 
position of the person with no previous knowledge of the subject,” 
and that “every effort is made to demonstrate the various divisions 
step by step in a manner capable of being understood by the 
veriest tyro.” Probably the tyro of to-day is a person of much 
greater acumen than we old fogies are ready to believe, but even 
so I fear that not many specimens of the genus, with Mr. Spald- 
ing’s book as their only mentor, could blast their way successfully 
into the rich mine that it contains. 

In the first place, Mr. Spalding, suffering from that stock of 
complete knowledge of his subject which is so dangerous to the 
inexperienced instructor, forgets that the man in the street does 
not know what a bill of exchange is. The nearest approach to 
an explanation or definition, in the early pages of the book, 
is a statement that “the first essential in any form of inter- 
national currency is that it shall be convertible into the 
money of the country to which we send it, at the will of 
the holder. The instrument above all others endowed with 
this quality is the bill of exchange, under which generic 
term are included demand drafts, cheques and bills of exchange 
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payable at so many days after sight or date.” The tyro is left 
gasping, and now wondering, not only what a bill of exchange 
is, but what is meant by a demand draft and a cheque, not to 
mention the mystery of “sight or date.” It is true that on an 
earlier page Mr. Spalding has advised his readers to “regard bills 
of exchangeras representing a definite commodity—a debt.” But 
this does not go far to enlighten the ignorant inquirer, and may 
indeed be questioned as a slightly misleading statement, since 
until a bill has been accepted it is a claim on a debtor rather than 
an acknowledged debt. 

From other passages it appears that Mr. Spalding is so fami- 
liar, from daily intercourse, with his subject matter that the need 
for thinking it out clearly, before it can be expounded to others, 
has not occurred to him. In dealing with the exchange rela- 
tions between England and Australia he tells us that “we find the 
Australian exchange to be governed by seasonal influences, of 
which the principal are the wool and grain exports. The wool 
season commences in October and lasts until February; grain 
exports also continue for about the same period, and arising from 
this activity in the export trade, there will be a heavy influx 
of money into London represented by bills of exchange. In this 
case the Australian banks here have a plethora of funds.” Faced 
by these statements a conscientious tyro might well be excused 
for despairing, and would certainly be justified in being wholly 
bewildered. In the first place he is not told which of the two 
countries concerned is the exporter. Probably he will know that 
it is Australia, but those who write for tyros are apt to mislead 
them if they expect them to know anything. But what will baffle 
an ignorant student most hopelessly is the discovery that in con- 
sequence of the large export of goods from Australia to England 
“there will be a heavy influx of money into London, represented 
by bills of exchange.” Any student will know that if he buys 
a large quantity of goods the result is not a large influx of money 
into his purse, and he will wonder how it can be that oversea 
trade has so different an effect and is so comfortable for the pur- 
chaser ; and it is likely enough that he will come to the conclusion 
that he must have been wrong about Australian trade, and that 
England must have been the exporter after all. This “influx 
of money ” is not, of course, money at all in the sense in which 
it will probably be understood by the tyro, but claims for money. 
Their influx makes no difference to the volume of money in 
London, unless it leads to gold shipments, and so reduces it. 
They are claims on the importing merchants, which being pre- 
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sented and honoured, lead to a transfer of money from them, or 
their bankers, to the Australian banks in London, who will hold 
it here until they sell drafts against it in Australia or buy drafts on 
Australia with it here, or buy gold with it here for shipment, or 
otherwise dispose of it. These bills are no more money than the 
tradesmen’s bills which we get at Christmas time are money. 
From the tradesmen’s point of view the latter are money, in the 
sense that they are hoped to be going to produce some from us; 
from ours they are demands for money, and so are the wool and 
wheat bills that come from Australia to London, from the point 
of view of London. 

If the student can get over these stiff fences in the earlier 
chapters he will find in the last quarter of the book a good deal 
of explanation of the various kinds of bills that will go far to 
clear up his mystification. The book is full of useful and interest- 
ing information for those who can understand it, and when Mr. 
Spalding has once realised how very obscure and difficult to the 
lay reader is the subject of which his mastery is so complete he 
will easily, by reforming his methods of arrangement, and giving 
more attention to clearness of thought and expression, take his 
right place as an exponent of the mysteries of exchange. 

HARTLEY WITHERS 


Elements of Foreign Hachange. A Foreign Exchange Primer, 
by FRANKLIN EscHeErR, Special Lecturer on Foreign 
Exchange at New York University. Fifth Edition. Pp. 
160. (Effingham Wilson. 4s. net.) 


Mr. FRANKLIN ESCHER is a practised and skilful expositor, and 
his primer of exchange is already well-known as one of the 
clearest and best. In welcoming the fifth edition of this excellent 
little book, I can only express regret on finding that it was a 
mere reprint, since Mr. Escher’s views on the exchange problems 
produced by the war would have been timely and instructive. 
Perhaps the next edition will contain them. Let us also hope 
that it will contain an index, the lack of which in such a work is 


really a crime. 
HARTLEY WITHERS 


Foreign Exchange: A Study of the Exchange Mechanism of 
Commerce. By Harry GUNNISON Brown. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. x+153.) 


New light on the problems of foreign exchange is always 
welcome, and Mr. Brown’s contribution to the subject is a care- 
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ful piece of work. It is, however, rather too abstract and 
theoretical to be a useful guide to the uninstructed student, and 
to the economic expert it does not furnish much novel informa- 
tion. It opens with an explanation of the use of money and credit 
which does not break any new ground in this oft-ploughed field, 
and the succeeding description of the machinery of exchange is 
largely based, with full and due acknowledgment, on Mr. Frank- 
lin Escher’s exposition of the same subject in his “Elements of 
Foreign Exchange.” It cannot be said that Mr. Brown’s effort 
is by any means an improvement on Mr. Escher’s. The latter is 
much simpler, more practical, and, above all, more readable and 
comprehensible, and the net result of Mr. Brown’s version is to 
produce an academic and doctrinaire atmosphere in a picture 
which the earlier artist had left full of dry light. 

In his preface Mr. Brown claims that “in the last chapter 
emphasis is placed on the fact, ordinarily passed without mention, 
that whatever may be the relation or non-relation of the currency 
of a country to the currencies of other countries, its trade with 
them cannot all be either an export or an import trade for any 
great while without introducing a tendency to a reverse flow or 
equilibrium.” It certainly is not usual to discuss what would 
happen to a country which did nothing but sell to, or nothing 
but buy from, other countries, because these things do not happen, 
and if they did they would certainly and obviously stop sooner 
or later—which seems to be the meaning of Mr. Brown’s dis- 
covery. But it has been said often enough that a favourable 
or unfavourable exchange tends to correct itself by stimulating 
imports and discouraging exports and vice versd, and this is the 
actual and practical truth that Mr. Brown has distorted into un 
academic truism. If it takes 25f. 30c. to make a pound, English 
merchants will be less eager to sell goods to France than when 
they can get a pound in exchange for 25f. 12c., while French 
merchants will be eager to turn goods into sovereigns, and then 
turn each sovereign into 25f. 30c. But this is mere crambe 


repitita of the text-books. 
HARTLEY WITHERS 


International Trade. By H. G. Brown. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 193.) 


TuIs book is a republication of Part II. of the author’s ‘Inter- 
nationdl Trade and Exchange,” the first part having dealt with 
Foreign Exchanges. The present volume is almost entirely con- 
cerned with the question of Protection, which the author attacks 
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on the traditional lines of English abstract economists. The book 
gives very careful and painstaking analyses of the interactions of 
protective duties, carrying out more thoroughly than J. 8. Mill 
succeeded in doing the examination of the problem of gains and 
losses from protective tariffs, something after the manner of Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth’s articles in the Economic JouRNAL, Vol. IV., 
but without the aid of diagrams. On the whole, the analysis, 
as far as it goes, seems good, but the author deals rather inade- 
quately with the case of “increasing returns,” iricluding the par- 
ticular case of ‘‘infant industries.” In the discussion of the less 
complex but still difficult problems of industries with increasing 
cost, or decreasing returns, the author appears to omit the 
important fact that the revenue which the protecting country 
obtains is not lost to that country. At least, this point is not 
clearly examined and its bearing on the balance of gain and loss 
pointed out. 

The arithmetical method of illustration which is used does 
not, in fact, lend itself to a really exhaustive treatment of these 
intricacies, more especially when the author tries to take account 
of the advantage in the rate of exchange of home for foreign 
goods resulting from a protective tax on part only of the imports. 

There is altogether a very decided “before the war” atmo- 
sphere about this book, which evidently was written in the main 
both before the war and for American readers. It is flattering 
to find English Free Trade so thoroughly recommended, but it 
is to be feared that readers in this country may, perhaps unjustly, 
be prejudiced against a book which gives so little attention to 
the political and military considerations which circumstances 
have now thrust into prominence. Such discussions as those of 
this book are at least, however, the necessary preliminary to any 
proper understanding of tariff questions, and it may be recom- 
mended to those who wish to think things out clearly, with a 
caution against assuming that the last word has been said on the 
problems, even from the purely abstract point of view. 

To examine the problems dealt with in a satisfactory manner 
would involve the writing of a long article at least. One or two 
points may be suggested, however, in regard to which correction 
might be looked for in any subsequent edition. In the chapter on 
“The Effects of Protection on the Distribution of Wealth among 
Economic Classes and Territorial Sections,” the author does not 
seem sufficiently to recognise that there may be genuine cases in 
which the nature of the imports may be to a large degree of a 


kind which are predominantly competitive from the point of view 
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of the working classes, and the advantages of cheapness may be 
predominantly obtained by the wealthier classes. The working 
man’s argument that foreign goods produced by cheap labour may 
compete with him and tend to reduce his wages, just as if the 
foreign labourer himself came into the country, may be 
exaggerated, but it is not to be too easily dismissed, on the ground 
that to some extent the working man himself is a purchaser of 
imported goods. 

The chapter on “Encouragement of Transportation” (going 
somewhat outside of International Trade) does not recognise all 
that can be said in favour of expenditure by the Government on 
improvement of waterways and harbours at the national expense, 
or in assisting the construction of railways. It may be not always 
practicable to make those who benefit pay the cost where the 
benefit is of a somewhat diffused type, or obtainable only after 
many years. Still, one may agree with the author in deprecating 
the mere expenditure of public money for “developing” channels 
of traffic without any serious attempt to weigh the benefit against 


the cast. 
C. F. BIcKERDIKE 


Transportation Rates and their Regulation. By H. G. Brown. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 347. 6s. 6d. net.) 


THIS is a handy volume dealing with the theory of railway 
rates and containing chapters summarising conveniently leading 
cases decided by the Interstate Commerce Commission and com- 
menting on the principles involved. Granted that one accepts 
the fundamental assumptions which the author makes, the con- 
clusions seem on the whole reasonable and tolerably consistent. 
There seems to be a general assumption, perhaps almost inevit- 
able in American writers, that the normal state of a railway is 
one in which the line is not so fully utilised that there is not 
advantage for the railway in obtaining more traffic at some price 
which will cover the more obvious direct costs. If we start with 
such railways assumed to be in existence and simply consider 
on what principles rates should be fixed, having regard to the 
interests of the whole of the systems and of the public, there is 
no escaping the conclusion that, on the one hand, anything like 
uniformity of rates on a cost basis is undesirable, and, on the other 
hand, that some restriction of the free competition and self- 
interest of the competing companies is desirable; but no simple 
and easily applied system of rules can be laid down. That is 
substantially the position taken up by the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, with whose decisions the author on the whole seems 
to agree. If a railway from A to C passing through B has to 
meet water competition in the through traffic only, it is justified 
in quoting a low rate to get the through traffic, even though it 
cannot afford to charge an equally low rate for the shorter haul 
from A to B, if it is assumed that the line is not fully occupied 
without the through traffic, and that it is not obtaining excessive 
profits from high charges for the intermediate non-competitive 
traffic. As the author shows, however, the position is not quite 
the same if it is a case of competition with another railway line 
passing by another route from A to C. It may be better that 
they should be prevented from cutting the rate on the through 
competitive traffic, because to divert the traffic from the one line 
to the other may be no economy if both lines already exist, 
whereas diversion of traffic from a water route may be assumed 
to mean real saving of all the costs. If both lines continue to 
share the traffic, but at a very low rate, the industries of the 
competitive points are favoured at the expense of the non-com- 
petitive points, with a resulting waste through capricious dis- 
tribution of industries. Ships can be moved to some other place, 
or not built, and the advantage of the cheap waterway is really 
inevitable and does not cost anything. It would have been more 
satisfactory if the author had discussed this question more fully 
on the assumption that the railways are not assumed to be already 
there, but are things which are in a constant state of growth, and 
which can be constructed for varying volumes of traffic. 

On that assumption, is there such an important difference 
between competition with water traffic and competition with 
another railway? Perhaps there is, but the point seems to require 
more investigation than is given to it. 

It is natural that the author, with his outlook, does not give 
much attention to the question why more should be charged for 
carrying valuable goods, like copper, than for carrying similar 
weights or a similar bulk of less valuable goods. “The desir- 
ability of utilising transportation plant as completely as possible 
may justify a lower rate on the product of one industry than on 
the product of another, even though the special and additional 
cost incidental to carrying them is the same for both. For the 
one kind of goods may require a low rate in order that it may 
be carried at all for any great distances, while the other kind may 
be able to pay a higher rate” (p. 165). This argument is appar- 
ently taken to be unassailable, without reference to the question 
whether it would not have been more economical not to build 
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the railway in such a way as to have permanent capital in excess 
of what can be utilised at rates which would make all traffic con- 
tribute towards the interest on it. There is probably a good 
answer to this, however. It may be that in a growing and half- 
developed country like the United States railways are rightly 
built ahead of" requirements, and, apart from the question of 
growth, it may be that railway transportation is an industry in 
which, for physical reasons, the expenses diminish normally with 
increase of traffic. That is a point, however, which in Europe 
cannot be so readily taken for granted, and it has an important 
bearing on the theory of rate regulation. Is not more examina- 
tion required, even in the United States, into the question whether 
increased traffic does not now, on the whole, result in something 
like proportionate increase of all expenses, including fixed capital ? 
Any particular small or moderate increase of traffic may seem, 
at any moment, to be desirable from the company’s point of view 
if it will afford anything above the most obvious direct expenses ; 
but is it not a fallacy for railway companies to act constantly on 
this supposition? It may be said that that is a point on which 
practical railwaymen may be left to form their own opinion, and 
that, in so far as the suggestion is true, self-interest will prevent 
companies from making anomalous cutting rates. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether fhey are not driven by mere competi- 
tion into adopting a short-sighted, hand-to-mouth policy which 
is both damaging to themselves and fruitful in injustice and 
economic waste for the community in general. It is these funda- 
mental questions at the basis of the whole system of charging 
“what the traffic will bear” which seem to merit more attention 
than they receive in this book, and it may be hoped that Professor 
Brown, whose powers of economic analysis are undoubtedly high, 
will pursue these matters somewhat further. 
C. F. BICKERDIKE 


Economics: An Introduction for the General Reader. By HENRY 
Cray, M.A. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd. Pp. xvi+476. 
Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


In his Preface Mr. Clay apologises “for adding another to the 
large number of books that attempt to deal with the whole 
subject-matter of economics in a single volume.” 

No apology was needed, for there are few, if any, books which 
cover the whole ground and are at the same time first-rate ; and, 
apart from a few minor defects to be mentioned later, Mr. Clay 
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has written a first-rate book, and one covering, at any rate in 
outline, the whole field of economic inquiry. 

As he points out, most existing text-books have been written 
primarily for “university students” (p. vii), while his book is 
intended for the “general reader.” 

By the ‘‘general reader” Mr. Clay, we think, means those 
who are, so to speak, actually working the Economic System— 
t.e., working men and women, employers, and the organisers of 
industries. 

It may, of course, be argued that the truths of economics are 
the same whether they are presented to university students or 
to those actually engaged in industry, and this is true; but it is 
possible to present the same truths in different ways, and the 
treatment of the subject suitable for the young man fresh from 
a secondary school, knowing nothing of industry, is quite 
different from that which should be adopted for the man who has 
spent ten years of his life in a mine or workshop, or one who 
has been long occupied in the management and organisation of 
a large business. The author, therefore, thinking of the general 
reader as we have defined him, has wisely departed from the 
presentation of the subject usually adopted in economic text- 
books. 

The first half of the book contains a good deal of descriptive 
economics and discussions of practical economic problems, into 
which the more theoretical aspects of the science are skilfully 
woven. Thus the first eight chapters are largely descriptive and 
contain a most valuable analysis of the process of production and 
exchange, particularly of the part played in industry by the 
employing classes and by capital. Then come three chapters on 
Money, Banking, Credit, the Level of Prices, and Foreign 
Exchanges, which are followed by two more containing dis- 
cussions of practical problems—the Relation of Spending to 
Saving, Unemployment, Overproduction, etc. The book then 
follows the more orthodox arrangement, passing on to Value and 
Distribution, but ending with five chapters which deal with the 
difficult questions of the relation of Economics to Politics and 
Ethics. 

While Mr. Clay has, we think, rightly departed from the usual 
arrangement of his subject, the plan he has adopted is, in some 
respects, open to criticism. The chapters on Value should have 
come earlier, before those on Money, Banking, and the Foreign 
Exchanges, for though it is possible for the student to grasp the 
main features of the industrial system—e.g., business organisa- 
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tion, etc.—without a knowledge of the theory of value, yet 
such a knowledge does appear to be essential to a proper grasp 
of the theory of money and the working of the foreign exchanges. 
Also, had Chapters XIV. and XV. been placed before Chapter 
IX., it would have been possible to point to some important 
applications ef the theory of value when dealing with monetary 
problems, price levels, and the foreign exchanges. 

Again, had the chapters on Rent been placed before those on 
Wages and Profits, a good deal of repetition might have been 
avoided in the explanation of the ‘‘rent” elements in wages and 
profits. 

Perhaps the book might also have been improved had rather 
less space been given to descriptive economics and rather more 
to the discussion of practical problems. Four pages on taxation 
are quite inadequate—the subject should have had a complete 
chapter. As the book has no index, a very much fuller table 
of contents should have been supplied, and we should have liked 
a marginal analysis. 

These criticisms, however, are made in no carping spirit, but 
simply from a desire that the usefulness of so excellent a book 
may be increased in future editions. 

Chapters XVI. and XVII., on Wages, deserve careful reading ; 
they are particularly lucid and highly suggestive. ‘Any theory,” 
Mr. Clay thinks, “that attempted to comprehend all the influences 
on the value of labour in a single formula would be so abstract 
as to be useless. . . . All we can do—all any theory of wages 
can do—is to enumerate influences and indicate their relation and 
importance” (p. 333). One of these “influences,” which we 
cannot remember to have seen so thoroughly examined elsewhere, 
is that of the Standard of Life. This, the Standard of Life, the 
author regards as corresponding “in industrial warfare to the 
trenches with which a modern army secures its line; it is a 
defence against attack and a means by which any new advance 
may be made secure” (p. 328). 

Mr. Clay has succeeded admirably in the difficult task of 
introducing the general reader to the theory of value. He has 
successfully steered his way between the Marxians and the 
marginalists, clearly bringing out what is true in both the labour 
theory and the utility theory, ably criticising the doctrine of 
Marx, and most lucidly explaining the principle of marginal 
utility. 

Having explained the Economic System as it exists to-day, 
the author in his last four chapters proceeds to an examination 
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of “the assumptions upon which it depends for justification. 
These assumptions seem to be four in number” (p. 395). They 
are :—(1) the assumption of rational self-interest; (2) the 
assumption that competition leads to the survival of the fittest ; 
(3) that wealth will usually be associated with social service ; 
(4) that market value is a satisfactory indicator for production 
to follow. These “assumptions” are in turn adversely and most 
acutely criticised. 

Opinion will differ on the point as to whether the question of 
the relation of economies to ethics, involving the relation of 
wealth to welfare, should have been introduced into a book of 
this kind. There is, however, much to be said for Mr. Clay’s 
plea that “it is impossible to make any practical use of economic 
studies—to apply the conclusions of economic science—without 
considering what is the relation between wealth in the narrower 
sense of economic wealth and wealth in the wider sense, which 
includes all means of welfare” (p. 422). “Study, at any rate 
economic study, is for action. The immediate object of 
economic action is wealth, but the ultimate object is welfare, 
to which wealth is a means” (p. 466). He reminds us “that 
while we can separate the economic and the ethical aspects of a 
problem for the purpose of study, in the problem itself they are 
combined—we cannot separate them for action” (p. 476). What- 
ever may be thought of this view, few will be found to question 
the freshness and ability with which the subject is handled. 

Mr. Clay is the possessor of a good literary style, and the book 
is enlivened with flashes of humour such as are rarely to be found 
in works on economics; he thoroughly understands the needs of 
the working-class students, and he has a wide knowledge of the 
details of business organisation, as well as a thorough grasp of 


the subtleties of economic theory. ‘The book meets a real need. 
H. SANDERSON FURNISS 


The Trust Problem. By E. Dana Duranp, Ph.D., Professor of 
Statistics in the University of Minnesota, recently Director 
of the United States Census. Pp. 145. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1915. Price 4s. 6d. net.) 


Frew men have so much right to express an opinion on the 
trust problem as Dr. Dana Durand, for few men have had such 
opportunities of studying that problem. First, as Secretary of the 
Industrial Commission of 1898-1902, and afterwards as Director 
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of the United States Census, he has been in a position to make 
himself fully acquainted with the development of American 
industry and to estimate how much that development owes to 
the principle of combination. We owe him no small debt, there- 
fore, for having put down on paper the results of his experience, 
and the debt-is the greater in that the book itself is short. So 
much economic work is but the re-threshing of other men’s already 
thrice-threshed grain, that that man is worthy of a special place 
in the library who confines his writings to original contribution or 
original criticism. This is the merit of Dr. Durand. And not 
his only one. Most men have arrived at a placid acquiescence in 
the trust, at a tame acceptance of monopoly as the necessary 
outcome of industrial evolution, and there they are prepared to 
leave the matter and wait for something to turn up. But now 
comes Dr. Durand, boldly questioning and still more boldly pro- 
posing to “turn back the clock of economic development.” That 
shakes us out of our mental sloth, for Dr. Durand is a man of 
too assured standing to be knocked over by the mere repetition 
of a cant phrase of economic controversy. 

The object of this book is to discuss trusts and pools which 
have been “organised primarily in the hope of securing monopo- 
listic control of prices.” Dr. Durand does not think that before 
the trusts were formed destructive competition was causing in- 
tolerable losses, and he is convinced “by thorough investigation 
that several of the trusts have maintained prices, sometimes, 
for long periods, far above the competitive level. This has 
been proved true of the oil, steel, sugar, and tobacco trusts.” 
This is the more significant as the trusts have for most of their 
existence been operating under the ban of the law. ‘To prohibit 
the excesses of “unfair competition,” or to deprive the trusts of 
the advantages of ‘natural monopoly ” is not easy, and it is never 
possible to say how far any individual trust depends upon unfair 
advantages or natural or legal privileges. Such experience as we 
possess warns us that to draw the teeth of a combination and 
then trust to laissez-faire would be the height of unwisdom. We 
must either prohibit or regulate. 

Dr. Durand then essays to prove that it is possible for the 
Government to break up existing combinations and prevent the 
formation of others. He is not enamoured of the methods fol- 
lowed in the cases of the Standard Oil Company, the Northern 
Securities Company, and the American Tobacco Company. “This 
method of dissolving trusts—by leaving the ownership of all the 
constituent parts to the same persons that owned the former con- 
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trolling corporation—can hardly be characterised by any other 
word than farcical.” But his hope springs eternal. “There 
would be no insuperable difficulty in adopting a more effective 
method of dissolving such closely-knit trusts. The stockholders 
of the controlling corporation could be required to apportion the 
securities or properties held by it among themselves in such a 
way that no one should have an interest in more than a single 
part. Such a method of dissolution might not immediately 
restore competition, but it would at least render competition pos- 
sible and ultimately probable. Of course, the procedure suggested 
would not be altogether easy.” To prevent new combinations 
involves “no serious difficulty.” Voluntary agreements not to 
compete are more difficult to deal with, but Dr. Durand comforts 
himself with the reflection that competition is not really destruc- 
tive, that monopoly is not inevitable, that over a vast sphere of 
industry competition is more natural than combination, and that 
offenders against the trust law have not yet been treated as 
criminals, so that there is a weapon in reserve. 

On the other hand, Dr. Durand finds that the difficulties of 
governmental regulation of trusts are “exceedingly great,” and 
naturally some of the arguments which he uses are contradictory 
of some of those he employs in favour of prohibition. “The 
policy of permitting trusts to exist might result in the extension 
of trusts over almost the entire field of industry. It might also 
result in practically complete monopolisation by each trust of its 
particular field. The determination of costs and of investment as 
a basis for the fixing of prices and profits over the multifarious 
field of industry would require immensely elaborate investigations 
and would involve extraordinarily difficult questions of judgment. 
Proper adjustment to the ever-varying conditions of demand 
would be almost impossible. A vast governmental machinery 
for fixing prices and profits would have to be superimposed upon 
the machinery of private business. Government ownership on 
a vast scale, or even complete Socialism, might readily be the 
outcome of this policy.” 

Ultimately we come down to the alleged advantages and dis- 
advantages of trusts, and here, as we know, nearly everything 
that has been said on both sides is true, and has been equally 
supported by unsound @ priori reasoning. Dr. Durand reflects 
that all the real advantages can be secured by trusts “not power- 
ful enough to threaten monopoly.” Inevitably there rises to one’s 
memory the copybook maxim about withstanding beginnings and 
Mr. Easy’s maidservant’s defence of her baby. 
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Summing up, Dr. Durand concludes :—“To pass from a 
régime of competition to one of monopoly is easy. To return 
from a régime of monopoly to one of competition is immensely 
difficult. The American people have not yet tried out fully the 
possibilities of competitive industry. It would be foolish to 
abandon the-experiment thus early in our national development. 
If we destroy as far as possible the trusts that now exist, if we 
prevent trusts and combinations from being formed, we should 
soon see whether it is possible to secure real competition, and 
whether under competition efficiency can reach a high point. If 
not we can readily enough change our policy. On the other 
hand, to accept the trusts to-day is to leap in the dark.” It is 
an original view of American economic history and a lighthearted 
way of regarding a new—because legal—industrial revolution. 
But one hardly sees Congress letting Dr. Durand play Medea to 

‘American industry even in order to renew in it the virtues of 
youth. Henry W. MAcrosty 


Industrial Leadership. By H. L. Gantt. (Yale University 
Press, 1916. Pp. xii+128. Price $1 net.) 


Some Problems in Market Distribution. By A. W. SHaw. 
(Harvard University Press, 1915. Pp. 119.) 


’ 


“INDUSTRIAL Leadership” is.a series of lectures delivered to 
the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale urging the training of 
industrial leaders in the engineering schools on scientific manage- 
ment lines; “‘Some Problems in Market Distribution” is an 
attempt to prepare the way for an extension of scientific manage- 
ment from the production to the marketing of goods. Both books 
exhibit the hold that the idea and practice of scientific manage- 
ment has obtained on the American’s broad business imagination. 

Mr. Gantt devotes three out of his five lectures to an exposi- 
tion of this alluring system. Its general principle is “the substi- 
tution of the scientific method of determining what can be done 
as a basis for action, instead of records of what had been done 
or opinion of what can be done.” This principle is applied in 
eliminating unnecessary operations, improving the method of 
necessary operations, setting a time for their performance, and 
teaching and inducing the workman to follow these instructions 
by payment of a bonus when the “task,” set is performed. 

These measures have been subjected to a good deal of criticism 
from Labour, and also from the American Universities, but Mr. 
Gantt does not seem to have modified his position one iota. Yet 
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this complacency is hardly justified even from that objective 
scientific point of view that Mr. Gantt himself so much prefers 
to “debating society”? methods. Mr. Gantt tells us, for instance, 
that “as a matter of fact doing absolutely nothing! is quite as 
tiring as working very hard.” On what evidence is this astound- 
ing statement based? The preceding sentence reads, “many 
bonus workers have expressed themselves as being less tired at 
the end of the day when working on Task work than they were 
before Task work was started, and when they were doing much 
less work.” None should know better than Mr. Gantt that the 
question of industrial fatigue is enormously complicated and that 
its solution lies not in what some workers say they feel, but in 
carefully compiled statistics of the actual events of the factory, 
such as output, accidents, proportion of work spoilt. We recom- 
mend to Mr. Gantt’s attention the report on Fatigue from the 
Economic Standpoint in the proceedings of the British Associa- 
tion for 1915. 

Mr. Gantt’s thoroughly debating society treatment of fatigue 
is not merely a typical example of methodological limitations, it 
is of fundamental importance in considering whether in its results 
scientific management is to increase or to decrease the sum of 
human health and enjoyment. 

It is bad enough that Mr. Gantt never mentions the enforce- 
ment of any pauses or shorter hours in compensation for the 
scientific plan of eliminating the factory delays by which the 
worker benefited or the rests he used to take voluntarily in the 
course of his work. But Mr. Gantt proceeds to tell us that “one 
of the greatest benefits of the Task system is that, when properly 
operated it trains workers to keep their minds on what they are 
doing. A disclosure of this fact often brings the protest that too 
close attention to a job is detrimental to the health of the opera- 
tive. The reply is that close attention is not nearly so tiring as 
trying to do something the mind is not on, which under the usual 
conditions is too often the case.” 

On what evidence does Mr. Gantt frame this reply? The 
evidence collected by the British Association goes dead against 
him. A diminution of output in the course of the spell, pre- 
sumably marking fatigue, was found to take place in all work 
requiring attention such as soldering or labelling of tins, but not 
to take place in automatic work like pressing tins, where the mind 
could be absent. Until Mr. Gantt and his colleagues extend 
their researches further we cannot predict with him so great a 


1 The italics are the author’s, p. 81. 
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; change from the “general policy of the past—to drive,” that 
“the policy of the future will be to teach and to lead, to the 
advantage of all concerned.” 

Of the possibilities of Mr. Shaw’s subject, English 
readers may have gained some inkling through Mr. Self- 
ridge’s Callesthenes. But the long-suffering public may 
agree with the “notion” which, to quote Mr. Shaw, “lingers 
among many economists, who are satisfied to condemn advertising 
under the name ‘ puffing,’ and who fail fairly to analyse its posi- 
tion as an agency in our scheme of distribution.” 

This analysis of the whole scheme of distribution is Mr. 
Shaw’s main contribution, and his exposé is well worthy of 
recapitulation. To organise a selling campaign, business heads 
must settle the quality and price of the goods to be offered and 
must communicate the nature of the goods to the public through 
certain agencies. Usually the particular combination of quality, 
price, communication and agency is chosen by intuition, prejudice, 
or an isolated individual experience, or, not improbably, by ignor- 
ance of any other combination. But Mr. Shaw urges first that 
all the alternate policies at each stage should be put before the 
distributor, and secondly that the efficiency of each policy should 
be tested scientifically in relation to the different circumstances 
of the public to be reached. 

Thus where wealth is unevenly distributed a policy of dif- 
ferentiating the price and quality of the same kind of goods may 
be more profitable than just cheapening the cost of production. 
Next, if average intelligence is high the “communication” may 
take the form of a description of the goods, rather than a sample 
or a view of the whole goods in bulk; next, if the population is 
scattered advertisement in journals may be more successful than 
travelling agents or middlemen ; and so on, till even the very form 
of words to be used or the most suitable style of the advertise- 
ment is discovered, by taking representative samples of the public 
and measuring the proportion who are convinced enough to buy! 

This type of economic research, which starts out by classifying 
the different kinds of business activities and tracing the relation 
subsisting between them—relations such as “alternative,” 
“means to end,” “complementary ””—is worthy of the attention 
of all business men and economists. It may even explain the 
one to the other. The economist will no longer view the business 
man as a mere modus operandi of economic laws, while the busi- 
ness man may possibly recognise that his doings and the 
economist’s sayings really “tend” to correspond. Mr. Shaw’s 
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first chapter, an example of this practical economic science 
applied to the whole field of business, whets our appetite for his 
“Approach to Business Problems” soon to follow. 

In the case of both the books under review it is interesting 
to note certain points of view and certain methods at present 
quite foreign to English lines of thought. 

Most striking is the use made in quite practical treatises of the 
economic theory so despised by the English social worker and 
so neglected by English business heads. Mr. Gantt spends five 
pages and a chart in elucidating in great detail the theory of 
monopoly profits and another chart and three pages in explaining 
the notion of elasticity of demand ; notions and theories on which 
Mr. Ford apparently based his policy and gained his millions ! 
Mr. Shaw is constantly using the notion of consumer’s surplus, 
and devotes to the theory of monopoly profits three charts. 

Both authors also make a sharp distinction between commer- 
cial and manufacturing activities. Mr. Gantt urges a transference 
of industrial control from the merchant or financier to the 
“producer,” but he is somewhat unfair in suggesting, however 
unconsciously, that it is only the merchant or financier who works 
for the sake of profit. 

Finally we must draw attention to Mr. Gantt’s explanation of 
the success of German industries as partially due to a system of 
cost-keeping which shows more clearly than other systems the 
expenses of plant and equipment which are lying idle. Certainly 
after the war those will thrive best who can make their existing 
capital go furthest. Here it is that scientific management 


comes in. 
P. SARGANT FLORENCE 


Scientific Management: a History and Criticism. By HoRacr 
BookwaLTteR Drury. Pp. 222. (New York: Columbia 
University, 1915.) Price $1.75. 


Dr. Drury’s sketch of the genesis and development of 
scientific management (pp. 1-149) is largely a history of the self- 
criticism and mutual criticism of the various leaders of the move- 
ment, and thus goes far to remove the need of criticism of the 
movement by those outside it. In his discussions of what has 
been achieved and what may be achieved by the new system, the 
author, while not lacking in breadth of view and suggestiveness, 
never offends by any propensity to unconvincing generalisation, 
and his common-sense weighing of pros and cons comes as a 
refreshing corrective to the exaggerated hopes and fears of friends 
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and opponents. With regard to the stock illustrations of the 
successes of scientific management in its early days, Dr. Drury 
remarks that “in each case something has happened to dim the 
glory of achievement. Though abandoned in few cases, and con- 
victed of failure in none, stagnation, disavowal, or transformation 
have destroyed their character as satisfactory evidence” (p. 129). 
For the full glory of achievement, it would seem, the system 
makes more demands for patience, persistence, and thoroughness 
on the part of the management than the ordinary human nature 
of the business manager can be expected to supply. The reader, 
moreover, whose enthusiasm has been excited by these earlier 
records of magical achievement may note with advantage Dr. 
Drury’s further judgment—that “the gains under scientific 
management have often loomed up in greatly exaggerated propor- 
tions, because the shops concerned had been badly managed 
previous to reorganisation” (p. 155). The different aspects of 
scientific management that have been successively brought into 
prominence by the promoters of the movement are handled with 
discrimination. Thus with regard to its most striking feature, 
the intensive individual “coaching” of the workers, it is pointed 
out that “this can be carried to refinement only in cases where 
there is a great deal of repetition. . . . The public has a greatly 
exaggerated idea as to the importance of this side of scientific 
management. Its novelty has attracted attention, but in reality 
there is little of it” (p. 159). The evidence as to its effects on 
workmen (partly investigated by a congressional committee in 
1912) is weighed with care. ‘After an ever-widening application 
[scientific management] could not yet be charged with having 
produced victims of overwork” (p. 191). ‘‘There is no evidence 
that employees are injured physically, or that the effort is especi- 
ally disagreeable. Still, most men would not choose the new 
system for its own sake. It is the association in thought between 
larger production and greater pay that makes men glad to turn 
their wits away from side issues and concentrate them on making 
their movements count towards output. When transformed by 
this thought, work under the new system is perhaps not as tedious 
as work under the old” (p. 195). Among its good points Dr. 
Drury notes that “such promotion as there is should be on a more 
just basis under scientific management than elsewhere, because 
its more adequate records covering the work of each individual 
enable the head men to know just who are the most capable 
workers. The capable but rather unobtrusive man, in fact, ranks 
higher under scientific management than he would elsewhere ; 
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he is worth more; for the things that he needs for his work are 
supplied as a matter of course; and it is not necessary, as in some 
shops, to use personal pressure to get others to treat one fairly ; 
hence true efficiency—and not audacity—counts towards output” 
(p. 199). This also would seem to conflict with the English 
tendency to standardisation of workmen and workmen’s pay 
(“class lineg by occupation are blotted out, and distinction accord- 
ing to individual capacity is substituted”), and might therefore, 
if the system ever makes headway in this country, be an important 
source of trade union hostility to its extension. In America there 
would seem as yet to have been scarcely any contact between 
scientific management and trade unionism. 
L.. ALSTON 


Domestic Service: An Enquiry by the Women’s Industrial 
Council. Report by C. V. Butter. With a supplementary 
chapter by Lapy WILLOoUGHBY DE Broke. (London: G. 
Bell. 1916. Price 1s. 3d. n.) 


THE Women’s Industrial Council has collected a quantity of 
evidence from mistresses and maids, and embodied the results in 
a small volume, which, though not unique, is one of very 
few attempts to apply “descriptive economics” to the occupation 
of domestic service. The attempt is on the whole remarkably 
successful, though the results contain nothing very strange or 
new. The evidence appears to have been edited and summarised 
by representatives of one side only, but, considering that it deals 
with a subject in regard to which an attitude of detachment is 
quite exceptionally difficult, it may be said that a high degree of 
impartiality has here been achieved, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of the occupation are set out in the very words of 
those who follow it. It is needless to say that the subject bristles 
with complications, and cannot even in theory be reduced to order 
and system. It is difficult, if not impossible, to standardise 
domestic service. It cannot be paid on a unitary system (certainly 
not per piece, and only with difficulty per hour), and not 
even the most highly qualified Board of Trade officials could 
devise forms for a Census of Production, or estimate the output 
per head in terms of money value. Much depends, of course, on 
the needs and requirements, not to mention the inclinations and 
caprices, of the individual employer. 

Domestic service has come down to us largely as the outward 
sign of class differences; it is still largely governed by custom 
and tradition, and is not only unpopular, but most imperfectly 
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adapted to modern needs. It performs a very necessary social 


function, but it does so with considerable waste as well as friction, 
and the operation of demand and supply often fails to provide 
assistance in home work where it is most needed, as, for instance, 
in the case of the overtaxed mothers of young children, who cannot 
afford or for other reasons cannot obtain effective help. 

The book, as far as it goes, is useful, sensible, and practical, 
and offers various good suggestions. Incidentally, also, it is fairly 
optimistic. There are many grounds for hope that, with better 
education and more thought on both sides, a clearer recognition 


that service need not be servile, but has a rational justification on 


grounds of the economic distribution of ability, and with the 
break-up of idées fixes and class traditions that the war is helping 
to bring about, some of the difficulties here outlined may be 
overcome, and domestic work may become as self-respecting a 
means of livelihood as sick-nursing or clerical work, which, rela- 
tively to their pecuniary advantages, are now so much more 


popular. B. L. HutcHins 


Arbitration and Conciliation in Australasia: the Legal Wage in 
Victoria and New Zealand. By Mary THERESA RANKIN, 
M.A. With an Introduction by J. Shield Nicholson, 
Sc.D., LL.D. (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1916. 
Pp. 192.) 

THIS little essay—the result of the researches of a Carnegie 
scholar—has earned the praise bestowed by Prof. Nicholson. 
The inquiry has, he says, been made “with no preconceived idea 
of finding support for any economic system or ideal.” It is a 
‘first-hand survey,’’ and we can readily conceive that the diligent, 
impartial study of the official reports and publications used has 
meant no inconsiderable labour. The first of the two types 
investigated is the wages board system of Victoria, in which the 
greater stress is laid on the method of conciliation between the 
parties, while the second—the New Zealand system—exemplifies 
the mode of séttlement by the outside tribunal of an Arbitration 
Court. ,Miss Rankin’s fresh, independent scrutiny will not, we 
believe, reverse previous opinion, derived directly from the reports, 
like that of Mr. Aves, or from the valuable unofficial accounts, 
such as that of Mr. Broadhead; but the material accessible is not 
likely to be enlarged by later investigators. She has furnished 
opportunely a compact conspectus of the successive stages of the 
legislation, and has placed in a clear light the results of the 
experiments, so far as these admit of being defined or separated 
from surrounding circumstance. 
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Her conclusions are significant. The sequel does not accord 
with the original design. New Zealand is not now a “land 
without strikes.’’ On the contrary, the attitude of labour has 
moved from favour to hostility towards the decisions of the 
Courts, as the economic environment has altered, and the judges 
have been compelled to allow the pleas of the employers. More 
ominous, and no less informing, has been the tendency in practice 
to thrust aside the preliminary machinery of conciliation, which, 
according to the earliest project, was to be chiefly used, and to 
go straight to the Arbitration Court, while pari passu informed 
detached opinion is more and more inclined to emphasise as the 
surest guarantee of lasting peace frank, free discussion by the 
interested parties. For thereby alone can a satisfying agreement 
be reached and maintained on the principle or principles to be 
applied. A doubt, or a difference, on the bases of determination 
has, indeed, been common to the experience of New Zealand and 
Victoria, and it is not easy to see how vacillation can be wholly 
overcome. ‘The wages paid by “reputable” firms furnish an am- 
biguous criterion, although they are likety to cause the least dis- 
satisfaction. The restrictions of wage boards, however, suggest or 
require the loophole of ‘‘permits’’ to pay less to inefficient 
workers ; and yet the incapable lose employment, the alternative 
of juvenile labour is encouraged, and unregulated industries co- 
exist by the side of the occupations governed by the boards. 

Thus the hopes once entertained with sanguine confidence seem 
doomed to disappointment. Unexpected developments occur and 
difficulties, which were not discerned or appreciated, appear and 
resist incautious handling. On such points as these Miss Rankin’s 
careful and dispassionate study throws new instructive light. 
Nowhere is she more illuminating than in the necessary dis- 
tinction made between the legitimate attempt to get rid of 
sweated labour and the more arduous settlement of the standard 
earnings of higher ranks of workers. And yet, starting from 
opposite ends, with divergent aims, both the New Zealand and 
the Victorian experiments have stumbled blindly into this perilous 
confusion. L. L. PRIcE 


The York Memorandum Book. Part II. (1388-1493). Edited 
by Maud Sellers, Litt.D. (Surtees Society, Vol* CXXV., 
1914, pp. Ixxiv + 330.) 


For readers of this JOURNAL the second instalment of The 
York Memorandum Book is perhaps hardly so attractive as the 
first, which was reviewed in June, 1913. Like its predecessor, 
this collection of miscellaneous municipal documents contains 
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quantities of gild ordinances and kindred matter, also some 
important documents bearing on foreign trade; but there is a 
good deal that is primarily legal or even political, and a con- 
siderable part of the editor’s introduction is devoted to local 
government and local history of a general kind—all most interest- 
ing, be it said. The mistery or gild ordinances number twenty-six 
(there were forty-one in the first volume), and include those of 
wool “‘broggers,” cooks, hatters, parchment makers, plasterers and 
tilers, pinners and wire-drawers, shipmen, and many more. The 
position of the building trades is interesting. Many of them in 
medieval towns had not the ordinary gild organisation, but in 
York, with its amazingly varied and often absurdly small gilds, 
things seem to have been different. The plasterers, tilers, car- 
penters, and wrights have their regular ordinances. The builders’ 
labourers, ‘‘videlicet, kidberers, garthyners, erthewallers, pavers, 
dykers, groundwallers with erthe,” if not a mistery, have laid upon 
them the characteristic mistery obligation of contributing to the 
Corpus Christi pageant; the masons are apparently a regular 
mistery. Oddly enough, they do not appear anywhere in the 
index, either under their own name or under mistery, nor is 
their position discussed in the introduction, which is a pity; but 
what that position was seems clear. They have searchers, the 
ordinary sign of gild organisation (pp. 101, 111, 112, 249). They 
have a pageant and they grumble about it (pp. 124, 188). What 
more could one want, even though there are no masons’ 
ordinances ? 

There are other defects in the index, which are the more 
annoying because The Memorandum Book is a jumble of odds 
and ends; there is no table of contents, and this is not the kind 
of book which anyone but a reviewer reads from cover to cover. 
For instance, on p. 171 we read of the pageant of the “turnours, 
hayresters et bollers, ubi, Jhesus ligatus erat ad columpnam et 
flagellatus.”” The bollers come in the index, the hayresters— 
whoever they may have been—in the glossary, but not in the 
index, the turnours in neither. The mysterious people called 
pikemongers (p. 239), again, are neither in glossary nor index. 
The tapiters occur at one place in the index, but are omitted 
under the heading misteries, to which anyone would turn for 
a full list. If the glossary tells us that a “‘lome” is a loom, ought 
it not also to say that a “shotill” is, presumably, a shuttle? It 
says “butt” was a measure of land, which surely it never was, as 
Ducange’s quoted identification of “butta terre” with “bout de 
terre” alone suggests. 
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There are some interesting documents bearing on the industrial 
position of women, apprenticeship, and the like. Women seem 
to have been regular “masters” in their own right in the stringers’ 
craft (p. 123), though it is always hard to be quite sure that rules 
about them do not refer to widows, who were allowed to carry 
on in every town and every craft. In the cooks’ craft, on the 
other hand, wives were not even to sit “in shoppis publicis ad 
vendendum per retalliam” unless they were skilled (p. 160). Of 
the four rules as to the duration of apprenticeship, three require 
seven years, one—the earliest, that of the stringers, 1420—only 
four. The earliest ordinances in the previous volume (A.D. 1307) 
have the four-year period. There are several cases of provision 
for the admission of strangers, both masters and servants, to the 
misteries (pp. 123, 140, 166, 207). The hired man who had not 
been apprenticed is clearly contemplated in an ordinance on 
p. 178. Elsewhere (p. 210) a distinction is drawn between hired 
men proper—t.e., long-hired men and jourmen or journaymen. 
On p. 174 is the decision of an interesting “overlap” dispute, to 
use modern Trade Union language, between carpenters and tilers ; 
similar troubles among the various types of smith are referred to 
on pp. 174,179. Note that by the middle of the fifteenth century 
the country fullers were beating the town fullers out of the 
business, and that the whole craft of the glasiers amounted to 
eight persons. The first volume contained smaller gilds than 
this—one of six and one of five members. Certainly York was the 
most profusely “gilded” town of its size in all England. The 
total number of gilds is from sixty to seventy. London—which 
was three times the size—only had a hundred and ten as a maxi- 
mum, and Norwich never got beyond six-and-twenty. 

J. H. CLAPHAM 


International Morality and Eachange. By Henri LAMBERT. 
Translated from the Journal des Economistes. (London: 
Geo. Allen and Unwin. 1916. 8vo. Pp. 40. Price 6d.) 


The New Protectionism. By J. A. Hopson. (London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1916. 8vo. Pp. xx+153. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


M. LamsBert’s pamphlet is a translation of articles in the 
Journal des Economistes, and Mr. Hobson’s little book is, in part, 
a reproduction of articles in the Manchester Guardian. 

The thesis of M. Lambert, who describes himself as a manu- 
facturer, of Charleroi, is that “by the very nature and force of 
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things economic co-operation of peoples is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of International Morality.” He undertakes to establish 
“rationally and without having recourse to such arguments of 
fact as suggest themselves to the mind, that Humanity will hence- 
forth find itself more and more confronted by this inflexible 
dilemma : liberty of international trade, or international conflicts 
of increasing gravity between the most advanced and powerful 
peoples.” Readers will gather from this that M. Lambert has 
not been improved in translation, but I have had the advantage 
of reading him in the original, and there, as in the translation, 
he gives me the same impression as I get from a street preacher— 
an impression of familiar words and phrases. His advice to the 
world seems to be: “Introduce universal free trade, and you will 
have no more wars,” and he rejects with contumely all other 
methods of pacification. He evidently has not had any experience 
of the difficulty of teaching elementary economics, or this belief 
would leave him an optimist. We shall have to wait a long time 
for the suppression of war if we are to wait till universal free 
trade prevails. ‘Such arguments of fact as suggest themselves 
to the mind,” to use his translator’s phrase, indicate that he is 
putting the cart before the horse. In fact, peoples have set up 
high tariffs because they disliked the foreigner, and have taken 
them down, lowered them, when they disliked him less, and 
abolished them when they decided that the foreigner was not a 
foreigner, but one of themselves. 

Mr. Hobson, of course, looks a little deeper. In his earlier 
chapters he sets himself the easy task of demolishing the New 
Protectionism, which after all is nothing but the old protectionism 
utilising the ill-feeling created by the war and its unchivalrous 
incidents. He does this very effectively, though it is impossible 
to agree with him that the defence-value of food duties is dis- 
proved by the fact that protectionist belligerents have abandoned 
them during the war. Very curiously he seems to think the case 
against them is aggravated by their being “comparatively self- 
supporting in their food supply.” The object of food duties, con- 
sidered as defensive measures, is to make a country independent 
of foreign supplies in time of war by enlarging normal home pro- 
duction : when the war actually comes, it is clearly unnecessary 
to pursue this object for the moment—in fact, to argue that the 
policy is a failure because it is suspended during the war is like 
arguing that the Bisley shooting competition is of no use for the 
same reason. It would have been more effective to point out 
that experience seems to show that to secure their object in a long 
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war hindrances to the importation of food will have to be supple- 
mented by hindrances to the importation of the manures on which 
the more intensive cultivation is supported, and also that there 
are difficulties about putting your agricultural population in the 
battlefield, unless you are lucky enough to have succeeded in 
enslaving a large number of your enemies at an early period in 
the war. ‘ 

More interesting is Mr. Hobson’s last chapter, “The Open 
Door,” in which he unfolds his positive contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem. Unlike the enthusiastic M. Lambert, he 
admits that simple protectionism “does not normally promote 
hostility” between countries. In his view, the prime cause of 
modern wars is the struggle between the European Powers for 
fields of exploitation in the “undeveloped” regions of the world. 
They are, he thinks, almost necessarily dragged into supporting 
the schemes of their subjects. “‘No League of Nations, no Hague 
Conventions, or other machinery for settling international dis- 
putes, are likely to furnish any reasonable security for peace or 
for reduced armaments unless this problem of conflicting interests 
in the profitable exploitation of new markets and backward 
countries can be solved.” We must therefore, he believes, resort 
more and more to international arrangements and international 
commissions for regulating this exploitation and securing the 
open door. 

I doubt this diagnosis. The quarrels between the great States 
about these undeveloped regions do not seem to me to arise either 
from the real economic interests of a few enterprising individuals 
among their subjects or from the imagined economic interests of 
their peoples as aggregates, but from the military or naval 
interests which are, or are supposed to be, involved. The economic 
interpretation of hostile feelings is generally a fraud. The root 
of wars is now, as ever, almost always the desire of dominance 
over the foreigner cherished by the ruling class, and the fear 
of being dominated by the foreigner which the ruling class con- 
trives to implant in the uninstructed mind of the populace, partly 
by assuring it that its economic interests are at stake, but 
much more largely by playing on traditional semi-tribal dislike 
of the foreigner. The end may come through a tremendous class 
struggle overpassing national boundaries and blotting out these 
international dislikes, but it is, perhaps, more likely to come 
through the system of alliances which Mr. Hobson condemns as 
“the chief cause of past insecurity” (p. 114). The desire for 
dominance, which is strong on behalf of a single nation with a 
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‘tribal tradition behind it, is weak on behalf of a great alliance 
of nations of various languages and colours: with it weakens the 
fear of being dominated, not only because it is no longer so 
strongly stimulated by the class which wishes to dominate, but 
because the populace is confused by its inability to distinguish 
between allies and enemies, and because the danger of sudden 
attack is diminished. 
EDWIN CANNAN 




















ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


SOME FAMILY BUDGETS FROM BIHAR. 


In the following pages I propose to describe the economic 
circumstances of six families, representative of three different 
classes of the population in a densely populated and, in con- 
sequence, relatively poor part of India, viz. :— 

(a) the petty clerk class, living in the towns, and drawing pay 
of 7s. 9d. to 10s. 9d. a week (Rs. 25-35 a month) ; 

(b) that section of the rural population which is “in service” 
of the better-paid kind, e.g., malis (gardeners), domestic servants, 
and the like; 

(c) the agricultural labourer. 

The third of these classes, especially in cases where employ- 
ment is casual and precarious, belongs to that section of the 
population, numerous in every country, whose poverty is not far 
removed from the minimum necessary for subsistence. The first 
class may be said, perhaps, to correspond roughly to that class 
in England which comes just below the income-tax exemption 
limit. The second occupies an intermediate position, being much 
more ‘“‘secure”’ than the casual labourer, and usually at least as 
“comfortable ” as the smaller peasant farmer. 

The bulk of the rural population in India, as is well known, 
consists of peasant farmers, amongst whom two principal classes 
are distinguishable, viz., self-supporting cultivators farming five 
to seven acres as a minimum, and those who depend mainly on 
agriculture, but have some alternative means of livelihood as well. 
I have a number of budgets representative of both classes, but 
the inquiries made in this field have not, up to the present, been 
of a sufficiently searching character. The difficulties of obtaining 
accurate particulars of out-turn, of estimating the cash value of 
the produce (much of which is for domestic consumption), and 
of allowing fully on the expenditure side for working expenses, 
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are very great ; and, while these budgets contain much that is of 
interest, they are not sufficiently reliable to permit of my using 
them here. 

The budgets given will, it is hoped, prove interesting not on'y 
in themselves, but also as the fruit of a promising experiment in 
the practical study of economics in an Indian college. At the 
end of 1909 Mr. Charles Russell, now Principal, founded at Patna 
College a students’ society, known as the Chanakya Society— 
so-called after Chanakya, Prime Minister of the Mauryan Chandra 
Gupta at Pitaliputra (the ancient Patna), whose Artha Shastra 
is an early contribution to economic science. The Society con- 
ducts economic inquiries of various kinds, of which the most 
fruitful has been the collection and publication of upwards of 
forty family budgets. It is from these that the following 
representative selection has been made. The families, whose 
circumstances are recorded, were in every case well known to the 
student-investigator. The particulars were compiled on systematic 
lines; while, at the same time, such was the spirit and the 
imagination with which the investigator entered upon his task, 
each budget constitutes a genuine human document. 

Two students’ budgets are added as throwing an interesting 
sidelight on the circumstances of the investigators themselves. 


(a) 1. 


This is the budget of a Muhammadan family living in the 
small town of Bihar, near Patna. The sole wage-earner is a 
man of thirty, educated up to Matriculation standard (possessing, 
that is to say, a fair knowledge of English), and employed as a 
Government clerk on pay of 7s. 9d. a week (Rs. 25 a month). 
He also owns a little land and two houses, inherited from his 
grandfather. One of the houses he occupies himself; the other 
is let to his grandmother, who pays a rent of £8 a year (Rs. 120) 
for it. His mother, who lives with him, owns a little land in 
her own name. Between them they possess landlord rights in 
some twenty-six acres of land, scattered among different villages, 
which yield them an annual rental of £12 (Rs. 180) a year. The 
total resources of the family amount, therefore, to £40 a year. 

The social position of the family is, however, to be gauged 
less by their income than by the kind of house they live in and 
by the nature and value of their possessions. The house, with 
the courtyard, occupies about a bigha (one-third of an acre). It 
is built of mud and rubble, and has a thatched roof. It is of 
two storeys, and contains two large and nine small rooms, besides 
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verandas. The jewellery and ornaments belonging to this family, 
many of them wedding presents from well-to-do relatives, amount 
in value to no less than £92 (Rs. 1,380). One pair of gold 
kangna (bracelets) alone is worth £13 6s. 8d. (Rs. 200). Kitchen 
utensils, household furniture, etc., are valued at £54 (Rs. 810). 
Besides the usual pots and dishes, these include a tea-set, a 
samavar, one dozen china cups, two dozen china plates, and two 
dozen of both cups and plates in enamelled ware. There are 
four pipes (huqqa) worth 30s., a set of cushions worth the same 
amount, one silver and two brass spittoons, two almirahs (ward- 
robes) worth £1 each, and two bedsteads fitted with mosquito 
curtains of the same value; a litter (pdlki), 30s.; books, £3; and 
clothing (men’s and women’s), £15. 

The household consists of five adults and three children, viz., 
the wage-earner himself (thirty years old), his wife (twenty years), 
his widowed sister (twenty-four years), his three little daughters 
(the eldest being four years), his mother (sixty years), and a 
maidservant (thirty-five years). The wages of the servant are 
one rupee monthly, with board and clothing. They live in a 
simple but comfortable enough style. Though Muhammadans, 
they are almost entirely vegetarian. Meat and fowls are seldom 
eaten; not more than fourpennyworth a week on the average, 
The weekly food budget is approximately as under. The prices 
of grain are town prices, and relatively high. 


Grain: 351bs. rice; 7 lbs. ddl (pulse); 28]lbs. wheat, barley s. d 

GT os sash are ek es. Sse waar atk eoee. eee 5 4 
Vegetables and fruit, 1s.; salt and spices,4d. ... 0.0. eee 1 4 
Oil and ghi (clarified butter), ls. 8d.; milk, 7d. ...0 1. ee, 2 3 
Meat and fomts, 40: 5 SUGGE, 20. i. ss eek aa, Set. ess eh See 0 6 
Méscellancoua (including fuel) «... 2s. ce ise. saa vee ones 0 7 


Thus it will be seen that out of a weekly income from all 
sources (leaving out of account the rent-free house in which they 
live) of 15s. 6d., the family spend approximately 10s., or nearly 


“two-thirds, on food. The next largest item is the sum spent 


annually on clothing, viz., £1 for shoes and £3 for cloth and 
sundries. £4 was spent on other necessary expenditure, including 
repair of house, wages of servant, kerosene oil (43d. a week), ser- 
vices of barber, washerwoman, etc., municipal tax (6s. 4d.), and 
new kitchen utensils. £4 10s. was spent on festivals and enter- 
tainment of guests (£3), travelling expenses (13s. 4d.), wedding 
presents (13s. 4d.), betel-nut+{8s.), and miscellaneous. 

Out of an income of £40, £38 10s. was spent, the summary of 
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‘expenditure and savings for the year being approximately as 
follows :— 


Other Other 
Food. Clothing. Necessaries. Expenditure. Total. 
£ £ £ 8. 


26 4 4 4 10 


Savings 


(a) 2. 


The second budget is that of a Hindu family belonging to the 
Kayasth or writer caste. It illustrates well the joint-family 
system which regulates the economic affairs of most middle-class 
families. 

The head member of the family, who was formerly a Govern- 
ment servant on pay of 3s. 8d. a week (Rs. 12 a month), is now 
a pensioner on 1s. 10d. a week. His two sons, whom by dint 
of good management and self-denial he provided with a high- 
school education, are clerks in the Public Works Department on 
salaries of 10s. 9d. (Rs. 35 a month) and 9s. 3d. (Rs. 30 a month) 
respectively. The old man owns a bigha (one-third of an acre) 
of land, which he purchased a few years ago. It yields a batat 
rent (i.e., half the gross produce) amounting, on an average, to 
about 13s. 4d. (Rs. 10). In the year for which particulars were 
obtained, a present of £1 in cash (besides certain presents in 
kind) was received from the younger son’s father-in-law. This 
went also into the common treasury, so that the total resources 
of the family for the year amounted to £58 10s., or 22s. 6d. per 
week. 

Owing to the two sons being employed in offices in different 
places, three establishments have to be maintained out of the 
common purse. At the beginning of the (Hindu) year the head 
of the family draws -up a budget, which is strictly adhered to. 
In the year for which particulars were given he allowed his 
younger son, living in the capital town of the province, £12 (i.e.,, 
rather more than 4s. 6d. a week) to cover all expenses. Living 
at home in the country, he and his wife spent about the same 
sum. To his elder son, whose establishment included himself, 
his wife, three little children, and his brother’s wife, he allowed 
£24. In all, therefore, there was an expenditure of £48, and a 
saving on the total year’s income of £10 10s. Almost identically 
the same sum was saved in the previous year. This man out of 
his savings spent over £30 in two successive years in marrying 
his two daughters. 
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The old people at home live in a simple and frugal style. Their 
house is built half of brick, half of rubble, has a thatched roof, 
and contains a daldn (hall) and five inner rooms, of which one 
serves as kitchen and family temple combined and another as 
store-room. Their food costs approximately £7 (or 2s. 8d. 
weekly), and includes a small sum spent on entertaining their 
sons in their holidays. Rather less than £1 is spent on clothing, 
and £3 on other necessary expenditure, including wages of one 
rupee a month to a daily maidservant. Their sole extravagances 
were 12s. 6d. on tobacco and 10s. on the celebration of a domestic 
religious festival, or puja. 

The summary of their expenditure and savings for the year 
is as follows :— 










Other Other 
Food. Clothing. Necessaries. Expenditure. Total. 
£ £. £ 







Athome ... 7 1 3 1 12 
Away a = == — _ 36 0 





Savings .. 







(b) 1. 


This is the budget of a family belonging to the mdli (gardener) 
caste. Dhanukh Ram, the head of the family, is in private 
service as a mdli in the town of Chapra, in North Bihar, where, 
besides his pay of 4s. a month, he gets board and clothing worth 
perhaps another 5s. At their village home, near Chapra, the 
family have an acre of land under cultivation, besides a small 
but well-stocked orchard. ‘They pay rent of £1 10s., and expenses 
of cultivation amount to £1. The income from the orchard (the 
produce of which they sell) is estimated at £3, and that from the 
holding (the produce of which they consume) at £6, so that their 
net annual income from these two sources is £6 10s. 

The household consists of Dhanukh himself (fifty years old), his 
wife (forty-six years), two sons (twenty-five and twenty years) 
and their wives, and a younger son (twelve years). Only the 
three women and the boy live at home permanently, the other 
members of the family visiting home from time to time, especially 
during the sowing and harvest seasons. One of the two sons is 
employed in a jute mill, at Calcutta, on wages of 5s. a week 
(Rs. 16 a month), the other as a mdli, also in Calcutta, at wages 
of 3s. 9d. (Rs. 12 a month). Each spends half on his keep in 
Calcutta and sends half his wages home. Including a small item 
spent on clothing, which comes out of the common purse, one 
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son is responsible for an expenditure in round figures of £7 a 
year, and the other for an expenditure of £5, their total con- 
tributions to the common purse being £13 and £9 10s. respectively. 
Similarly, Dhanukh himself is in receipt of total annual wages 
(in cash and kind) of £5 10s., of which he consumes £3 worth, 
and contributes £2 10s. to the common purse. Thus, including 
the estimated net income from orchard and holding, we have a 
total family income from all sources of £34 10s., of which £15 
is spent away from home. 

The home expenditure of the family consists of £9 spent on 
grain (two-thirds of which is from their own holding), the daily 
consumption amounting to 64 lb. when the male members are 
absent and 114 lb. when they are at home. Other food items 
account for 13s., clothing (for the three women and the boy) 36s., 
lighting oil 4s.; and miscellaneous necessary expenditure 7s. ; 
total, £12. The sole extravagances were 18. for tobacco, 6s. for 
the entertainment of guests (including intoxicants), 9s. for the 
celebration of a religious festival, and 1s. 6d. in alms; total, 
17s. 6d. 

Out of the total net income of £34 10s., therefore, we have 
approximately as follows :— 


Other Other 
Food. Clothing. Necessaries. Expenditure. Total. 
£ s. £ 8 dd. £ & @ 
At home 9 10 2 10 0 1 13 0 
Away... — _ — —_ 15 0 
Savings «: . «. «. S840 
£34 10 





This family lives in a mud-built house with a tiled roof con- 
taining seven rooms, besides an outhouse for cattle. ‘hey possess 
a bullock and a heifer, and ornaments worth £4. 


(b) 2. 


The second budget is that of a Kurmi family (a labouring caste) 
living in the town of Chapra. 

Lachimi, the head of the family, is thirty-six and his wife 
thirty years of age. They have two sons, aged fourteen and 
eleven respectively. The younger lives at home, and in the 
summer months he earns 20s. or so as a punkha-puller in one of 
the local schools. The older boy is at work in Calcutta, and 
manages to send home 30s. The father is a domestic servant in 
the house of a local mukhtdr (petty attorney), receiving wages 
of 10s. 8d. (Rs. 8) a month. During the day, when his master 
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goes to court, he draws water for the municipality. This work 
occupies him for one hour daily, and his wages are 6s. 8d. (Rs. 5) 
a month. His wife serves a number of families as daily servant, 
and earns 6s. 8d. (Rs. 5) a month. 

Living in the town, the family has no land to cultivate, and 
they live in a rather squalid little house containing only two 
rooms. Cooking is done in the veranda. 

Thus the total annual resources of the family (neglecting what 

the older boy spends on his keep in Calcutta) amount to £17. 
Ne Of grain (viz., rice and pulse, maize, etc.), Lachimi and his 
wife consume about 4 lb. a day (one lb. each at each meal), and 
the boy rather less than 4 lb. For their morning jalpdn (break- 
fast) they take bhunja (parched grain) or sweetmeats, costing 
them 4d. each day. They live pretty well, buying fish frequently 
or, when they do not get fish, vegetables. They very seldom buy 
cow’s milk, but the boy drinks the milk of the two she-goats they 
possess. Their weekly food budget (for two adults and a child) 
is roughly as follows :— 





s. d 
Grain, 31 lbs., ls. 94d. ; vein 34d. = ¥ 
Vegetables, 4d. ; sh, 4d... 0 8 
Oil and ghi, 24d. ; ; sugar, }d.; ‘salt, 3d. 0 3 
3 0 


On clothing they spend nothing, as clothes are provided by 
their employers, which are sufficient also for the boy who lives 
at home. (No attempt has been made to estimate the cash 
equivalent of this item.) Necessary expenditure, besides food, 
accounted for 12s. 

I The family spends 4s. a year on tobacco and no less than 33s. 

on intoxicants. They spent 33s. on the entertainment of guests 
and on religious observances (including a pilgrimage made by 
Lachimi’s wife along with the other women in their quarter), 
and at the time of the Diwali festival Lachimi lost £1 in 








gambling. 
The outgoings and savings for the year are summarised 
below :— 
Other Other 

Food. Clothing. Necessaries. Expenditure. Total. 

£ 2s. oe £ «8. LH 

7 15 nil 10 0 4 10 12 15 

* oe ee are 4 


5 
£17 0 





An extraordinary expense, incurred during the year for which 
particulars were obtained, swallowed up, however, the greater 
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part of Lachimi’s savings. This was a feast given to his fellow- 
castemen in order to be received again into the caste, he having 
been previously outcasted. This cost him £3 5s. 
The family possess two she-goats and a kid, and ornaments 
worth £5. 
(c) 1. 


This is the budget of one Mahabir, who is a barber by caste 
but an agricultural labourer by occupation. 

The household consists of Mahabir (fifty-four years old), his 
wife (fifty-six years), their two sons (nineteen and eight years), 
and a daughter (eleven years), who, though married, still lives at 
home. They possess three goats and a calf. The little boy looks 
after the goats; the girl brings grass for the calf, besides collect- 
ing firewood ; she also does the cooking for the family. The three 
adults are all employed as field-labourers. Mahabir gets 4s. 6d. 
(Rs. 3.8) per month and his clothing. This is equivalent to the 
current rate of 2d. a day. His wife gets 1s. 4d., with a daily 
allowance of coarse grain worth about 2s., and her clothing. The 
elder son gets 2s., with complete board (which can be valued at 
2s. 6d.) and clothing. The total earnings of the family, there- 
fore (neglecting the value of the clothing they receive), amount 
to 12s. 6d., or £7 10s. for the year. The family cultivate a small 
plot of land, but during the year in question drought spoilt the 
spring and floods the autumn harvest. The rent they pay is 
10s. 6d., and the expenses of cultivation were 8s., whereas the 
total value of the produce obtained was not more than 16s., so 
that they actually suffered loss. 

The family (comprising Mahabir and his wife and the two 
younger children) consume about 7 |b. of coarse grain daily, cost- 
ing them little more than half that of the more varied diet of all 
but the very poor, viz., rice and ddl (pulse) for the morning, and 
wheat, barley, etc., for the evening meal. Grain costs them £4 
a year, and other food items 10s. Clothing costs them nothing, 
as their employers find the three adults’, while this year his 
mother’s employer provided the little boy with clothing, and the 
girl got hers from her father-in-law. Other necessary expendi- 
ture accounted for 8s. 6d., including 1s. 6d. for lighting oil. 
They only light their lamp when it is time to eat their evening 
meal or when any disturbance occurs in the night. Then 
Mahabir paid back 6s. out of an old-standing debt of 16s., and 
2s. 6d. as interest on the remainder (at the rate of 25 per cent.). 
They spent 1s. 4d. on tobacco, 8d. on gdnga (hemp), and 5s. on 
a religious festival and miscellaneous. 
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Thus, out of an income of £7 10s., outgoings and savings were 
approximately as follows :— 


Other Other 
Food. Clothing. Necessaries. Expenditure. Total. 
£ 8. s. d. 8. £ s. 
At home 4 10 nil 17 0 7 0 5 14 
Away.. _ — —_ — 1 10 
OMIM co) desis ade cae nes 0 6 
£7 10 


A complete inventory of the household furniture comprises a 
bamboo bed worth 1s., a brass lota (or waterpot) 1s., cooking, 
etc., utensils 1s., tools and sundries 1s.; total, 4s. In addition, 
they passess ornaments worth 10s. They live in a mud-built, 
thatched house containing two small rooms. 


(c) 2. 

The second budget is that of an agricultural labourer’s family 
(Kori by caste) in North Bihar. The head of the family left 
home some years ago to seek work in Bengal, and has not been 
heard of since. There are three sons (aged eighteen, eight, and 
six years respectively), and a daughter of eleven years. Ramji, 
the eldest son, is married, and the household accordingly com- 
prises three adults (viz., Ramji, his mother, and his wife) and 
three children. Ramghuldm, though only a child of eight, earns 
full wages as a field-labourer, viz., 2d. a day. People call him 
purdnia—i.e., old for his years. Rdamji is a ploughman on the 
same wages, which are paid sometimes in cash, but generally in 
kind. Radmji and his brother bring home as their wages 8 lb. 
of coarse grain (millets, pulses, etc.), of which the family require 
7 lb. at the very least for their daily consumption. In cash this 
represents an annual income of £6, of which 15s. at the most 
can be laid aside to meet other expenses. Clothing, for example, 
costs an average of 2s. per head for the women and 3s. per head 
for the males—i.e., 15s. in all. Other necessary expenditure, 
amounting possibly to 10s., has to be met chiefly by economising 
in diet by substituting sakarkand (sweet potato), the cheapest of 
all foodstuffs, during part of the year for grain. 

That the family lived absolutely from hand to mouth during 
the year for which particulars were obtained is evident from the 
fact that on two days, when Ramji and:his brother were without 
employment, they had to borrow grain for their daily needs. 
Again, they had to borrow 8d. for the purchase of fruit, wheat, 
etc., to enable them to celebrate the chhath (or sun-god) festival. 
No. 103.—voL, XXVI. oo 
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Their poverty was aggravated this year by the fact that in the 
half-acre of land which they cultivated they produced only some 
sakarkand, their crop of maize being ruined by floods. 

The family live in a hut containing only two rooms. They 
possess three cows of the value of £4 10s. in all, and some goats. 
Their household furniture consists of a brass dish, ls. 4d.; two 
brass lota, 1s. 10d. each; miscellaneous kitchen utensils, 1s. ; 
grindstone (flour-mill), 2s.; total, 8s. 

The summary of their expenditure is as follows :-— 

Other Other 
Food. Clothing. Necessaries. Expenditure. Total. 
8. ° 


ae & a S. 8 
415 15 0O 10 0 _ 6 0 


For purposes of comparison, I append a table in which is 
shown the average expenditure per unit for each of the families 
dealt with above, this average being obtained by reckoning two 
children as equal to one adult, and omitting infants. Comparing 
the budgets on this basis, it will be seen that an expenditure of 
£6 to £7 in the first class corresponds to one of £4 to £5 in the 
second (the higher figure in each case standing for the town as 
opposed to the country), and to one of 30s. to £2 in the third 
class. Less than 30s. (the actual average in the last case) must 
be regarded, I think, as semi-starvation. 

Total Total Total Average 
Annual Annual Units in Expenditure 
Income. Expenditure. Family. per unit. 
£e. d. £ 3s. d. £ @. 


40 0 0 38 10 0 8 
58 10 0O 48 0 0 17 
34 10 0 28 0 0 } 6 
Li OD: OH 1215 QO? 2 

0! 


710 a &- 16 
6 0 0 6 0 0 4 6 


1 Omitting value of clothing 


Finally, I give particulars of the monthly budgets of two 
college students, one drawn from the first of the classes repre- 
sented above, the other from a more well-to-do class. 

The former is an orphan. His uncle, who has brought him 
up, allows him 10s. each month, and his father-in-law 7s. He 
earns 78. by private tuition. His regular expenses are: college 
fees, 5s. 6d.; share of rent and messing charges (he lodges with 
five other students, and they employ one servant and a cook), 8s. ; 
light refreshments, 5d.; washerman and barber, 7d.; and miscel- 
laneous, ls.; total, 15s. 6d. Out of the balance (viz., 8s. 6d.) he 
has to buy his books, clothes, etc., and whatever he can save he 
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sends home to his wife. The annual expense of his education, 
allowing for two months’ vacation, may be taken as £9 to £10. 
The second student pays fees (at a Government college) of 8s. 
monthly ; rent and messing, in the capital town of the province, 
come to 15s. He also spent 2s. on ghi (clarified butter), 2s. 6d. 
on milk, and 2s. 6d. on light refreshments. Washerman and 
barber cost him 6d., and’ miscellaneous expenses amounted to 1s. ; 
total, 31s. 6d. This month he received only 30s. from home, so 
that he ran into debt to the extent of 1s. 6d. This student after- 
wards removed to the College hostel, as being rather less 
expensive. Allowing for books and clothes, a student of this class 
spends £16 to £18 a year. 
E. A. Horne 
PaTNA COLLEGE, INDIA. 








THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE OF LABOUR. 


Irs NATIONAL AND TRADE-UNION SIGNIFICANCE. 


T'HE war has caused great changes in the “news value” of 
current events, matters of vital economic significance have been 
overshadowed by political and military events. Thus little 
reference has been made in the Press to the formation of the 
“triple industrial alliance” between the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, the National Union of Railwaymen, and the 
National Transport Workers’ Federation—three of the strongest 
trade unions in the country. This important event is more than 
a domestic concern of the unions involved or of trade unions in 
general. The conditions underlying the alliance and the possi- 
bilities revealed make it an event of the greatest national 
significance. 

It is not an emergency measure hurriedly carried out to meet 
war conditions. It is rather the result of settled policy applied 
after nearly two years of negotiation. Neither is the alliance the 
offspring of the “official element” in the unions, nor is it an end 
in itself. It is the result of the demand of the rank and file for 
some form of co-operative action as a means to an end, viz., “the 
support of each other’s demands.” It is intended as a weapon in 
the armoury of “fighting ” trade unions. 

For the significant fact is that the origin and nature of the 
alliance bear the impress of the M.F.G.B.—the most democratic 
organisation and the strongest economic force in the kingdom. 
For this union, through its control over the vital coal industry, 
holds the key to national industrial efficiency for war and peace. 
Ever since its formation in 1888 the M.F.G.B. has revealed a 
wonderful knack of ultimately gaining its ends—witness the 
Coal Mines Act, Eight Hours Act, Minimum Wage Act, non- 
application of the Munitions Act to coal strikes, the exclusion of 
non-unionists from collieries. The Delegate Conference of the 
Miners’ Federation controls its affairs and indicates the trend of 
opinion among its 700,000 members. From the outset it has 
endorsed a policy of “fighting” trade unionism, more aggressive 
than ever since the control passed to the radical and socialist 
sections supporting the “advanced” policy of industrial and 
political action. This aggressive younger generation of miners 
has compelled the Federation to abandon its policy of “aloofness” 
and “self-sufficiency ” in relation to trade unionism in general, in 
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favour of a policy of leadership to save trade unionism from 


bh) 


“respectable stagnation as benefit clubs.” The resolutions of the 
Miners’ Conferences were to be something more than hardy 
annuals. 

The result of this new tendency was speedily visible at the 
Conference of 1913, which resolved ‘“‘that the executive com- 
mittee of the M.F.G.B. be requested to approach the executive 
committees of other big trade unions with a view to co-operative 
action and support of each other’s demands.” This was the 
nucleus of the Triple Alliance, for the executive committee of the 
M.F.G.B. at once approached representatives of the trade unions 
whose conditions most resembled those of the M.F.G.B.— 
viz., the N.U.R. and the N.T.W.F.—in the belief that 
“if a working arrangement could be concluded with a 
few of the larger sections, afterwards extensions to other groups 
could be made.” This would seem to show that the alliance is 
itself intended as the nucleus of another even greater organisation. 

The Executives of the three unions first met in April, 1914, to 
consider ways and means of co-operating, and appointed a joint 
committee to draft a joint agreement, which was discussed and 
approved by the unions and members concerned, and formally 
adopted at a joint conference on December 9th, 1915. The work- 
ing terms of the resulting Alliance are :— 

1. Matters of a national character, or vitally affecting a principle, may 
be submitted to the joint body, co-operation not to be called upon or 
expected until the matter in dispute has received the endorsement of the 
National Executive of the organisation concerned. 

2. Joint action to be taken when two of the three executives have decided 
in favour of such a course at a meeting specially called. 

3. Complete autonomy to be reserved for any one of the three bodies to 
take action on their own behalf. 

4. No obligation to take action unless the foregoing conditions are com- 
plied with. 

5. Meetings of the three full executives to be held half-yearly. 

6. A joint consultative sub-committee to be appointed, consisting of two 
representatives from each organisation. 

7. Every effort to create effective control of their respective organisations 
to be taken by the allied bodies. 

8. Management expenses to be at the rate of 10s. per 1,000 members from 
each affiliated body. 

9. That joint action can only be taken when the question at issue has been 
before the members of the three organisations, and decided by such methods 
as the constitution of each organisation provides. A conference shall then 
consider and decide the question of taking action. 

The last clause was proposed by the M.F.G.B. as a means of 
ensuring democratic control by its traditional conference system. 
The managing sub-committee comprised the president and 
secretary of each of the combining organisations. Mr. Smillie 
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(President of the M.F.G.B.) was appointed President of the 
Alliance; Mr. Harry Gosling, L.C.C. (President of the 
N.T.W.F.), being Vice-president, and Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P. 
(Assistant and Finance Secretary of the N.U.R.), the Treasurer. 

The nature of the allied organisation can only be fairly esti- 
mated by reviewing the position of the constituent unions ; for it 
is according to the policies and resources of the latter that the 
future of the alliance must be largely determined in that it is 
really a federation of unions united for certain approved purposes, 
but otherwise independent. The alliance is an interesting case of 
federation to the third degree, because one of the unions, the 
M.F.G.B., is itself a federation of local federations. The 
M.F.G.B. will probably be the dominant partner in the alliance 
on account of its strength, completeness of organisation, and 
efficiency of policy. Since the miners’ unions of Durham and 
Northumberland joined the M.F.G.B., 1907-8, it has acted for 
the miners throughout Great Britain as regards legislation and 
general matters of industrial and political policy. It also regulates 
directly the wage-percentage changes, the policy, and Conciliation 
Board affairs of the federated miners’ unions in England and 
North Wales. Its membership has increased rapidly :—1888, 
36,000; 1889, 96,000; 1893, 200,000; 1900, 363,000; 1907, 
458,000; 1913, 675,000; 1914, 736,850, or over 75 per cent. of 
the colliery employees in Great Britain. It comprises the Midland 
Counties Miners’ Federation (90,000 members) and the following 
unions on the normal pre-war basis, 1913-4 :— 












































| S| 5 
| | S b> P| bag | 858 
. : | & | 2h | Zuo | tea | 232 
Name and Date of Formation. | Membership. | Funds. 9 | &s Ges | e220) £58 
| e |B" |e 2 Eas | s3e 
= | | 3 mPa!) Bs rs 
| a 
Miners’ Federation of Great | | | | | 
Britain: | } | 
Northumberland Miners’ Assoc., | £ £ | & a £ 
1863s... 48,479 20,942 | 28,204 6,986 569 1,417 7,643 
Durham Miners’ Assoc. . 1869 | 139,887 125,219 | 211,253 | 2,681 | 28,221 | 165,07% | 28,357 
Cumberland ,, ,, 1872. 9,282 8,65 50 | 7,779 | 150} 1,405; — 8,243 
Lancs. and Ches Miners’ | | | 
Assoc., 1881 80,773 35,854| 64,055| 28,934) — 1,108 | 10,615 
North Stafford Miners’ Assoe., | | 
1869 | 27,190 27,241 | 425 900 346] 7,900 
Derby: shire Miners’ Assoc. . "1880 40,747 281 463 58, 176 23 2,438 4,993 | 10,521 
Warwick » oy «'1885| 11,000 127626 | 14, 3817 | = o7| — 6,460) 
Leicestershire ,, 1887 | 6,663 8,766 | 7,665 | — 115 692 955 
Nottinghamshire Miners’ Assoc., | | = 
1880. | 84,184 152,305 ; — 2,761} 6,304] 8,200 
South Wales and Mon. Miners’ | 
Assoc., 1898 ree. | 153,813 76,556 | 165, 80,194 1,806 1,706 | 77,020 
North Wales Miners’ ‘Assoc., "1892 13,389 8,426| 9 "042 | 104 1,666 185 1,827 
National Union of Scottish | | | | 
Miners, 1918 85,750 640| 5,987} 2,569) — -_ 2,556 
Cleveland Miners and “Quarry: | | | 
men’s Assoc., 1872 ... | 9,296 | 4,151} 6,683} — | 825] 1,170] 2,608 
Yorkshire Miners’ ‘Assoc.. * "1881 | 107,224(1914) |  — ee ae _ — 
South Derby ,, i | 4,700 (1914) ) | _ Se = ae 
Somerset 3, 893 ola) - | -- 
Forest of Dean Miners’ Assoc, 2,781 (1914) _ _ _ _- — 
Bristol Miners’ Assoc, bis tee 2,188 (1914) Date -- _ _ - | -— 
Kent Miners’ Assoc. ... ... ’150 (1914) | _ | — | 
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The M.F.G.B. is organised upon the basis of “industrial 
unionism,” not accepting as members any craft unions of colliery 
craftsmen, &c. These must join up with the big “county 
unions” of miners. The M.F.G.B. strictly controls the policy of 
the Federation and has power to use the resources of the latter for 
all approved purposes. The latter are likely to be closely related 
to the activities of the alliance, especially the securing of legis- 
lation affecting its members favourably ; the assistance of federated 
unions in cases of legal appeals; the provision of funds towards 
the expenses of labour and political representation ; the control of 
means for protecting and improving the wages, trade position, and 
general interests of miners; the holding of conferences and the 
raising of funds for the above purposes. 

The M.F.G.B. has shown an increasing readiness to support 
the advance movements of the federated unions when any ques- 
tion of trade-union principle or national application is involved. 
These are usually similar to the “matters of a national character 
or vitally affecting a principle” for which the joint action of the 
Triple Alliance is to be set in operation. Also, in practice, most 
trade-union disputes can be shown to involve these questions of 
principle and national concern. For these reasons the way is open 
for aggressive or advanced sections to bring forward proposals for 
the approval of the M.F.G.B., and then of the Triple Alliance, with 
a considerable chance of getting them applied upon a national 
scale by means of joint national action. Hence there is a very 
important connection between the policy of the M.F.G.B. (and 
equally so that of its partner unions) and the probable policy of 
the Triple Alliance. As far as the M.F.G.B. is concerned, recent 
resolutions indicate that the matters regarded by the miners as 
questions of principle and national concern are chiefly :—On the 
industrial side, appear the enforcement of an individual minimum 
wage for miners on a national scale, national action to secure 
uniformly good conditions throughout the coal-mining industry, 
the extension of membership of the M.F.G.B. so as to exclude 
the non-unionists from the collieries, and the organisation of all 
colliery employees in one “industrial” union; improved schemes 
of compensation for injury and fatalities to miners; better safety 
precautions and inspection (by State-paid, practical inspectors, and 
some working miners) in collieries; higher standards of work, 
housing, and life for the mining population; joint action on a 
national scale by unions in different coalfields ‘‘on questions of 
new or existing principles”; a National Conciliation Board and 
national action for all miners in Great Britain ; arrangements for 
all agreements in the coal-mining industry to terminate onthe same 
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date, and for no new agreements to be made unless a higher 
minimum wage be a part of the conditions. Items in the political 
policy are the resolutions urging the Government to appoint a 
Minister of Labour ; to reverse the Osborne judgment ; “to nation- 
alise all land, minerals, mines, royalties, and railways, in the 
interests of the industries of this country ” ; to prevent the eviction 
of miners during strikes by colliery employers owning houses; to 
undertake housing reform; to increase the old-age pensions, and 
to reduce the age limit; to legislate for improving mining condi- 
tions and for nationalising the surplus of funds established after 
mining disasters in order to form a national fund for relieving 
sufferers from all mining accidents. The miners’ unions seek to 
increase the representation of their members in central and local 
government, for which political purpose the alliance is likely 
to be very useful. 

Apart from the above affairs of policy the direct contribution of 
the M.F.G.B. to the resources of the Triple Alliance are very im- 
portant : e.g., a large, well-organised membership concentrated in 
location and controlling large funds and immense capacity for rais- 
ing levies ; a vast network of local organisations directed by an able 
body of full-time ‘miners’ agents”; an active and well-informed 
rank and file eager to support any “advance movements” to 
improve working-class conditions ; a strong and democratic central 
organisation, holding the key to a vital industry and acting through 
a cautious executive past-master in the art of collective bargaining, 
industrial and political action. 

The more centralised organisation of the National Union of 
Railwaymen influences the resources and policy of the Triple 
Alliance in other equally important respects. 

The N.U.R. is really the outcome of the advance to extend 
trade unionism among unorganised railway workers begun by the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants in 1906, and intensified 
by the conviction that the lack of unity in organisation, control, and 
policy crippled the railway trade unions in the disputes of 1910-12. 
Like the M.F.G.B., the N.U.R. is organised upon the basis of 
“industrial” as opposed to “craft” unionism; for its primary 
object is “to secure the complete organisation of all workers 
employed on or in connection with any railway in the United 
Kingdom.” It is an “all grades” trade union organised as an 
amalgamation with an industrial and national basis on March 81st, 
1910, by the fusion of three railway unions with a combined 
membership of about 170,000. The rapid success of the N.U.R. 
is very noteworthy :— 
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Membership in | ae a Tine. | December, 1914. December, 1916. 
England ... " | —_ | 228,315 | 253,736 
Ireland .. ‘ o- | 8,219 | 3,679 
Scotland ... ne | 19,197 | 24,813 
Wales ome 22,631 24,192 

ee ae 

| 
Total... | 170,000 273,362 | 306,350 





The financial development has also been satisfactory :— 


Income. Funds. 

Year. £ £ 
TORS csc ue a Se - ee 476,435 
BGS, ne ew, sis ass sn, “FRE 574,426 


The successful growth of the N.U.R. and the M.F.G.B. has 
brought them into violent conflict with the craft unions of 
mechanics, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c., culminating in a straight 
fight at the 1915 Trade Union Congress. The ‘Transport 
Workers’ Federation is also “industrial” in type and _ policy. 
Herein the three unions in the Triple Alliance me2t on common 
ground, and their agreement is highly significant in that it marks 
a further advance for industrial unionism as opposed to craft 
unionism—the storm centre of modern trade-union developments. 
As regards the mining industry, the struggle is really decided 
owing to the strength of the M.F.G.B., and events show the all- 
grades movement of the N.U.R. to be most effective and suitable 


for modern railway conditions, e.g. :— 





Grade Persons Employed on Members of Railway 
‘ : Railways, 1913. Trade Unions. 


N. U. R. all grades, 


Engine-drivers 29,869 , 
TEGO Seahc sein Cah. icy en, wie 27,343 members in 1915 
Guards and brakesmen (goods) __... 16,588 = 806,350 and rapidly 
Guards, passenger aa 8,427 beak ee 
Permanent-way men... .. .. ... 52,517 Associated _ Society of 
Permanent-way labourers... ...  ... 19,427 Locomotive Engineers 
General labourers 53,780 {| and Firemen, 1915, 
Porters ... Soiistinsin ad atlas Sa 61,648 = 32,200 mem bers ; 
Shunters are ee Se ee 15,095 nearly stationary in 
Signalmen and pointsmen..._... | 29,512 growth. ~ : 
Carmen and vanguards ... ... .. | 25,509 Railway Clerks’ Associa. 
Mechanics Sa Be ae 88,939 tion, members in 1914 
OL) a ee ear eae rere 76,210 —— growth 
small. 











Totals ee ae 504,864 | 367,944 
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As with the M.F.G.B. and the Triple Alliance, supreme control 
of the N.U.R. is centralised in the general delegate conference, 
and the executive appointed by it. Yet the local “branches” of 
the N.U.R., like the miners’ local “lodges,” are active in 
influencing policy and action; some of the former have a large 
membership, concentrated in location and mostly coinciding with 
the big “district” organisations of the M.F.G.B. and the Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, as in coalfield and port areas, e.g. :— 
Approximately, 4,400 at Derby ; 3,000 at Doncaster ; 5,000 at Man- 
chester ; 6,000 at Cardiff and Newport ; 5,000 at Glasgow ; 5,000 at 
Hull; 5,000 at Liverpool ; 10,000 at the North-east ports ; 3,500 at 
Leeds ; 5,000 at Birmingham. 

This natural concentration and coincidence of membership as 
between the three partners of the Triple Alliance must certainly 
influence greatly the efficiency and policy of the latter. 

Unlike the M.F.G.B. and the N.T.W.F., the N.U.R. includes 
a National Health Section and provident funds, but these are 
worked separately so as not to hamper the active trade policy of the 
N.U.R., which may come within the range of the Triple Alliange’s 
activities, viz., “‘to organise all railway workers in the United 
Kingdom ; to improve the conditions and protect the interests of 
its members; to obtain and maintain reasonable hours of duty, 
rates of wages, and other conditions of labour ; to settle disputes 
between members and their employers, and to regulate the rela- 
tions between them by the collective withholding of labour or 
otherwise ; to further the interests of members by representation 
in Parliament and local governing bodies ; to provide assistance to 
members unemployed through unjust treatment, disputes, &c., and 
legal and other assistance in matters pertaining to the employment 
of members, &c.” The growing membership, resources, up-to-date 
secretariat, and extensive local organisation of the N.U.R. repre- 
sent a good backing to this policy. 

It is said that nine-tenths of the ineffectiveness of trade 
unionism has been due to disputes as to overlapping, demarcation, 
poaching of members, &c. This is one chief cause of disputes 
between the industrial N.U.R., the M.F.G.B., and the craft 
unions, and also between the N.U.R. and the transport workers’ 
unions, since their spheres meet at every coalfield, port, and rail- 
way terminus. Thence arises the great significance of the inclusion 
of the National Transport Workers’ Federation in the Triple 
Alliance, especially as general and water transport is increasingly 
important in modern industry and commerce. 

The successful dock strikes in London, 1889-90, stimulated the 
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growth of “fighting ’’ trade unions among the dock, waterside, and 
general labourers. In the same way, the strikes of 1910-12 began 
another period of growth resulting in the formation of the 
N.T.W.F. and increased membership of the federated unions; 
see the Labour Year Book, e.g. :— 

















| | | 
aa Tramway oy | — hapa 
ailwa, an rades exclud- 
Foor. Pretest Porgy Seamen. | Canal | ing General 
i a Workers. | Labour Unions. 
| 
| | | 
ee 76,999 36,181 17,800 | 40,692 | 171,672 
i, re 82,694 | 35,944 16,859 | 40,809 | 176,217 
i oe 102,065 | 38,310 16,625 | 43,731 | 200,752 
POE cc oes 138,887 41,950 17,874 | 50,495 249, 206 
1 ee 118,713 | 41,547 18,767 | 51,015 | 230,042 
TID nce sss 112,130 | 42,759 21,763 | 47,385 224,037 
ae, 116,214 | 48,603 25,930 | 54,476 245,223 
i ee 185,513 | 85,389 88,575 | 154,061 | 513,538 
LC, ee 202,329 | 67,467 104,908 | 140,070 | 514,774 
1918 ... ...| 326,192 | 94,088 125,550 | 154,122 | 699,952 
1914 ... ...| 336,671 | 96,882 | 128,921 | 143,263 | 705,687 


Number of Employees in Transport Industries compared with numbers organised 
as above :— 


1913 ... ...| 504,864 | 311,144 | 292,057 | 408,721 | 1,516,786 





The above figures indicate that the trade unions in the rail- 
way and transport industries are rapidly increasing their control ; 
as most of them are represented in the Triple Alliance the 
consequent strategic strength of the latter is significant. The 
resulting relations between the N.U.R. and the N.T.W.F. 
(especially as regards arrangements for settling demarcation dis- 
putes, schemes of transfer, &c.), and the gain of the latter from 
union with the M.F.G.B., will help to render more stable and 
effective the trade unions among general transport workers. For 
what they need is a greater degree of central control, and resources 
in finance and organisation. As regards the latter, the N.T.W.F. 
works chiefly through local ‘district committees,” comprised of 
delegates from the local unions of the districts concerned. They 
deal with routine business, report to and act as agents of the 
central authority of the Federation, whose objects are briefly “the 
furtherance of amalgamation among its constituent unions; the 
establishment of an information bureau and of a Transport 
Workers’ Journal,” and the organisation of the transport indus- 
tries in general. The membership of the N.T.W.F. approaches 
half a million, distributed among 30 unions, with funds of about 
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"£190,000 and income of nearly £300,000, contributing 3d. per 
member per annum to the Federation :— 




















Sailors and Firemen, 1894 .. | $2851 | 315196 | 74,401 | 5,130 | — | 8,705 | 38,383 


” 


Union of Dock L: vbourers and | 


| : Fe | | 
| § e | Bed | F 
es: a Peel, .| aks 
Name and Date of Formation. las 5 : é 2 |Sf8 |2,3] 58% 
223 a 2 |} Bes see] &ee 
gee Og g | 3S | 858 | ess | 208 
£o8 | 9 & | eot8wl org! saa 
= ope 5 2 p | a g SilESo| 4 = - 
Aue fe = a P*S | en | aake 
| 
National Transport Workers’ Federa- | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
tion, (1910) :— | | 
Amal. Stevedores’ Labour Protection | | 
League, 1870.. | 5,171; 8,152 7,810 | — 860 — 5,680 
Amal. Soc. of W atermen, “Lightermen, | | | 
and Bargemen, 1872... 4,411 5,764 7,175 | 189 |; — 2,623 3,054 
Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General | | 
Workers’ Union, 1887 a 48,060 | 30,709 | 30,808 | 1,676 31 1,188 | 18,241 
Natl. Union of Gas Workers’ and Genl. | | 
Labourers, 1889 ... | 184,588 30,298 | 76,065 | 16,836 5,834 3,420 | 29,845 
Labour Protection League, 1889... . | 98,382 69 357 _ _— _ 368 
Mersey Quay and Rly. Carters, 1889 «| 9,301 | 13,013 | 7,728 213 — | 3,291 1,629 
Natl. Amal. Labourers’ Union, 1889... 5,862 6,445 5,024 205, — | 598 1,859 
», Union of Enginemen and | | | 
” Firemen, 1889 ee | 16,209 15,285 12,786 1,053 1,070 §22 4,747 
Natl. Amal. Union of Labour, 1889... | 60,003 | 12,694 9,889 | 7,058 | — 8,563 | 15,083 
| 
| 
| 





‘a | 
Riverside Workers, 1889 . 51,755 | 18,475 .| 28,663 9,202 _ 2,619 | 14,099 
Natl, Union of Ship Stew ards, ‘&e., 1909 | 15,316 7,456 9,616 8) — 712 4,639 
oe of Vehicle Workers, 1888 .| 8,834 317 5,693 165 /; — 2,383 2,911 
N. of Scotl: ind Horse, and Motormen, | | 
1808... 9,311) 7,499 | 11,086 | 7,067 = 5,295 | 2,836 
Scottish Union of Dock Labourers, ‘1913 8,450) 7,756 6,041 | 2,688 “= 247 3,402 
United Carters’ Assoc. of England, 1890} 9,621 4,744 | 7,040 | 1,257 - 2,804 3,433 
London and Prov. Union of Licensed | | 
Vehicle Workers, 1894 15,326 4,044 | 45,880 | 33,798 | 2,210 7,408 
Upper Mersey Watermen and Porters’ | ee | 
Association, 1889 as «| 2,000 —- _ 
Weaver Watermen’s Association, 1889. i 405 _ | ~ a ae 


Amal, Genl. and Warehouse Workers. ; — 
Union of Engine and Crane 
Drivers ... i ee 

Amal, Society of Salt Workers 

Glasgow Ship Riggers’ Association 

Hull Seamen and Marine Firemen 

United General Labourers of London... — 
», Society of Boiler Scalers and | | 
Stokehole Labourers.. | 

Cardiff-Barry-Penarth Coal Trimmers 

N. of England Trimmers and Teemers 
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The fact that the N.T.W.F. is affiliated to the International 
T.W.F. greatly extends the range of possible activities taken by 
the Triple Alliance through the N.T.W.F., or vice versd. The 
members of the unions in the N.T.W.F. are famed as “hard 
fighters” and advocates of aggressive trade-union action. Their 
control of facilities for water transport, gas, and of dock and 
general transport services in great ports and coalfield centres, and 
the many points of contact between them and the M.F.G.B. and 
the N.U.R. as to policy and action, mean an important contribu- 
tion to the efficiency of the alliance. 

The causes for the formation of the alliance arise partly from 
deliberate intention and partly from underlying conditions ; some of 
the former have been referred to by the President of the Alliance, 
and of the M.F.G.B., e.g. :—“A strike on the railway system 
immediately affects the miners and the transport workers . . . 
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whenever any one of these three great sections have struck the 
others have had to stand by and suffer in silence. . . The predomi- 
nant idea of the alliance is that each of these great fighting organi- 
sations, before embarking upon any big movement, either defensive 
or aggressive, should formulate its programme, submit it to the 
others, and that upon joint proposals joint action should be taken. 
. . . It is clear to everyone acquainted with industrial development 
that capital is now organised for the purpose of attacking trade 
unionism, and for defence against trade-union advance. Should 
the occasion arise, each section of the alliance must be ready to 
render sympathetic action, deliberately thought out and agreed 
upon, should any one of the partners in the scheme be the object 
of attack. . . . In every case the results of joint action on a large 
scale should be rapid and decisive, and all the loss inseparable from 
trade troubles of the past could be prevented in the future. It will 
be wise, indeed essential, to have the working agreement ready for 
the days of peace after the war. It is then that we may expect 
an attack on labour by the employers; it is now, in the midst of 
war, that we must prepare for the industrial conflicts that the 
military peace will bring.” (Labour Year Book, p. 130 et seq.) 
Of the 260 million tons of coal raised in 1912 in the United 
Kingdom, quite 80 per cent. was handled by railway and general 
transport workers, over 30 per cent. of the output passing overseas 
through docks and a large quantity besides going coastwise. 
Thence arises an immediate common liability of the unions in the 
Triple Alliance, for mutual loss from strikes and lock-outs. 
Facilities for joint action by these unions are necessary nega- 
tively to prevent mutual loss, positively to make them more efficient 
for industrial and political action. Coal owners and merchants break 
a strike in one coalfield by using the railways to bring coal from 
stocks and other coalfields. The possibility of importation made 
the miners’ general strike in 1912 less rapidly paralysing than had 
been expected. Railway facilities were used as a set-off against 
the dock strikes in London and Liverpool and the seamen’s strikes 
preventing the transport of coal coastwise. But as the President 
of the Triple Alliance observes, joint action could threaten such a 
stoppage of national production as would force an immediate settle- 
ment. The lack of joint organisation for political action weakens 
the unions in local and national politics; but for this the miners 
would have forced the Government to name the definite minima in 
the Minimum Wage Act, and the railwaymen would not have had 
to accept unsatisfactory terms after State intervention to end their 
1910 strikes. ‘The rank and file have been convinced that greater 
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control of the machinery of government is desirable, not merely to 
secure legislation, improving their conditions of work and life, but 
also to give their combined unions a greater share in the decision 
of national and international affairs, like that held by Parliamentary 
representatives of other vested interests in industry and commerce. 

The movement towards “solidarity” has been operative upon 
trade unionism for a long period, but it has assisted the new 
“sroup” organisation of the Triple Alliance because of many 
fundamental conditions of similarity between the constituent 
unions as regards (1) their economic conjuncture ; (2) their trade- 
union structure ; (3) their policies. These similarities have directly 
assisted and partly caused the formation ef the alliance, e.g. : 
“The miners contented themselves in the first place with securing 
a joint meeting with the representatives of the two industries most 
comparable to theirown. . . . It was felt that if a working arrange- 
ment could first be concluded with a few of the larger sections, 
afterwards extensions to other groups could be made.” The bases 
of economic similarity are briefly :— , 

a. The three sections of workers are largely concentrated and 
coincident in location, chiefly in the ports, coalfields, and industrial 
areas—the pivots of the industries concerned. 

b. As such they have numerous points of contact and overlap 
as regards economic function, policy, and interest. 

c. In the industries concerned the representative firm is big 
with massed capital, largely fixed in plant, on account of which 

d. There is little chance of the employees becoming small 
masters ; their direct interest is rather to improve their position as 
wage-earners, especially as the mass of fixed capital makes their 
employers vulnerable through the losses on fixed charges during 
strikes. 

e. The firms concerned are remarkably well-organised for 
industrial and political action as regards their individual sections 
(associations of colliery owners, railway, shipping, and transport 
firms), and also jointly by interconnection through directorates, 
shareholders, agreements, &c. 

f. The industries concerned are essential public utilities (being 
legally considered as such in Canada), occupying a monopolistic 
position through their relation to natural, legal, and economic 
conditions, e.g., the limited supply of coal, the necessity for it and 
the lack of substitutes, the difficulties in promoting new railways, 
opening new coal mines, &c. 

g. The operations in these industries are closely regulated by 
legislative provisions giving the employees a common interest in 
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increasing their political power: e.g., the notorious increase of 
accidents and fatalities on railways, docks, and in collieries can 
only be checked by stricter Governmental insistence upon safety 
precautions, better inspection, and control of speeding-up devices. 
The seamen’s unions urge that the safety Plimsoll mark was 
raised by, and therefore can be restored by Parliamentary action. 

h. All the industries are growing indusiries making big 
demands upon the labour market upon rising terms, and relatively 
affected little and alike by boom and depression. Industrial sec- 
tionalism is not highly developed within them, and workers pass 
easily from one “grade” to another after entering as unskilled 
or juvenile workers. 

i. For the latter reason, as regards personnel they are largely 
open industries, unhampered by apprenticeship regulations, 
employing a big proportion of unskilled labour and a small active 
leaven of skilled workers. The latter thus have a direct interest in 
organising skilled and unskilled in the same “‘all-grades union,” 
imbued with the spirit of aggressive industrial unionism. 

j. In all the industries labour conditions of adult males are well 
maintained through the absence of ‘“‘outworkers,” sub-contracting, 
exploited female and juvenile labour. A small proportion of boys 
are employed, the female employees on railways are prevented 
from undercutting rates, no females can work underground, and 
about a few thousand are surface workers with only a life interest. 
The miners and the transport workers successfully resisted the 
entry of females into docks and collieries even as a “temporary ” 
war measure. 

k. The relations of the allied unions to political conditions have 
become increasingly alike : e.g., as regards possible nationalisation 
projects, increased control by legislation and political action. 

II. The above resemblances are really fundamental causes for 
this “group ” alliance of trade unions, especially as their influence 
is greatly increased by similarities between the allied unions as 
regards structure and policy. These conditions directly influence 
the nature of the Triple Alliance. 

The N.U.R., the M.F.G.B., and the N.T.W.F. are all unions 
of the “industrial” type, organised on a national scale so as to 
include all grades of employees within the industries concerned. 
In all, as in the Triple Alliance, the constitution and methods of 
control are democratic, making great use of the active local branch, 
the district meeting, the supreme general conference of delegates 
controlling an executive with centralised power. Their membership 
is largely concentrated and coincident in location, the rank and 
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file, especially the miners and railwaymen, being well-informed, 
aggressive, and active in influencing the policy of the official 
element. In politics, the personnel are chiefly Radicals or Socialists 
(the latter being very strong among the younger generation of 
miners), not narrowed in trade views by the interests of close 
crafts, or parochial in outlook through allegiance to local organisa- 
tions. The origin of the three unions is recent, but their growth 
is rapid and strong. The policy is aggressive and fighting trade 
unionism in type, with a strong liking for political and industrial 
action on a national scale, and a bias against the reckless assump- 
tion of friendly society responsibilities, which only the State or 
the whole community can discharge and cripples the trade unions 
for trade policy so that they become “mere middle and upper class 
rate-reducing institutions.” 

While all three unions adopt a fiercely hostile attitude to non- 
unionist and “scab” or “‘blackleg” labour, they oppose strongly 
the narrow policy of the craft unionism which organises only the 
skilled workers and maintains sectionalism and _ inefficiency 
thereby. They strenuously advocate the national industrial union 
as the basis of trade-union efficiency, the system of “free trans- 
fers” between trade unions as a remedy for demarcation and 
poaching disputes, and the use of skilled and elected full-time 
officials controlled by general meetings so as to ensure the elusive 
combination of internal efficiency in administration with popular 
democratic control of policy and action. 

The M.F.G.B. and the N.T.W.F. have always taken an active 
part in extending their organisation and policy so as to operate 
upon an international scale, through international conferences and 
affiliation. The miners and the transport workers tried to help 
the Belgian trade unions in the 1911 strike, and have keenly 
debated the possibilities of international trade-union action as a 
means to prevent war. 

The programme of what the Triple Alliance may do is certain 
to be directly influenced by the policy and nature of the con- 
stituent unions indicated above. Other indications are given by 
the views of its officials ; the President has observed :—“‘ We recog- 
nise that this is not the time for heroics, and it is unlikely that 
the drafting of a national programme will take place for some 
months. . . . The idea behind this agreement is not in any way the 
formation of a federation. The new body is not to be a rival to 
any other. Nor is it to be sectional in any sense. There is no 
suggestion, for instance, that if one section of the miners deter- 
mines to strike they will receive the assistance of the new alliance. 
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Action is to be confined to national action. Further, no action 
will be taken until all three parties have met in conference and 
have agreed upon the course to be adopted. Sympathetic action 
in fact is no longer to be left to the uncontrolled emotions of a 
strike period, but is to be the calculated result of mature considera- 
tion and careful planning. The predominant idea of the alliance 
is that each of these great fighting organisations before embarking 
upon any big movement, either defensive or aggressive, should 
formulate its programme, submit it to the others, and that upon 
joint proposals joint action should then be taken. While the 
scheme at the moment is not intended to include more than the 
three trades referred to, it may well be found advisable later on 
to extend the scope of the alliance in the general interests of 
Labour as @ whole. Even now, indeed, it has already been dis- 
cussed whether the Triple Alliance might not be in a position 
to help our fellow-workers in the textile industry if, at an adverse 
moment, they were threatened with a lock-out. Under such 
circumstances there is every probability that a stoppage of produc- 
tion would cause an immediate settlement.” (Labour Year Book.) 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Treasurer of the Alliance and Assistant 
Secretary of the N.U.R., has stated:—“The many problems 
arising out of the war were discussed, and arrangements made to 
call the full executive together at a later stage. Employers will 
therefore be wise if they recognised at once that organised Labour 
is fully alive to the troubles ahead, and is making arrangements 
to meet them ; and members of the rank and file will also do well 
to note that no efforts will be spared by those in authority in their 
respective unions to take all steps necessary to safeguard their 
interests.” 

The Triple Alliance is thus a mobilisation of the resources 
and power of the Labour movement, beginning with co-ordination 
of the interests of a natural group of trade unions. The extension 
of the alliance to include unions in the textile industries, already 
discussed, would be a great advance, linking up the resources of 
another natural group of powerful unions. Whatever extension 
takes place will be on the basis of industrial unionism, because 
the Triple Alliance has already refused to admit to its scheme the 
National Federation of Enginemen, because this includes a craft 
union (the Associated Society of Loco. Engineers and Firemen) 
opposed to the industrial policy of the alliance. 

The alliance has already begun activities dealing with the sus- 
pension of trade-union rules during the war, the industrial 
conscription policy, the demobilisation plans. A proposal at the 
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1915 Conference of the M.F.G.B. recommended that “the new 
organisation should be put into immediate use to enforce the 
national programme.” Its activities are likely to take three direc- 
tions :— 

I. As regards the constituent unions, they will have facilities 
for settling demarcation and transfer problems, for preventing one 
class of transport facilities being set off against others, for raising 
levies to support industrial and political action, and, above all, for 
taking means for preventing mutual loss from ill-judged strikes, 
and for making the latter effective on a joint national scale. The 
combined political power of concentrated membership in the coal- 
field and port constituencies can be effectively used in local and 
national government. The position of each union in its industry 
and in trade-union and national affairs in general will be greatly 
consolidated. 

II. As regards trade unionism generally, the Triple Alliance 
strongly turns the balance in favour of industrial as against craft 
unionism, and may well precipitate the victory of the former. It 
indicates a solution of the problem of attaining solidarity while 
respecting individual interests, which has baffled the trade unions 
for over a century. The Triple Alliance is a group alliance that 
may open the way for a federation of similar group alliances of 
metal workers, general labour, textile workers, &c. ; that will serve 
as the necessary central authority for trade unionism in place of 
the heterogeneous and futile general trades union, or general 
federation, unable to adjust conflicting interests for securing joint 
action. The Triple Alliance will certainly give an advanced policy 
and an aggressive lead for new developments of trade unionism. 

III. As regards the State and national affairs, the Triple 
Alliance is of vital significance. Its political power is likely to be 
considerable when fully organised and applied. Its economic 
power is sufficient to call a general strike that would paralyse most 
national activities within a few days, unless the leaders’ terms were 
conceded. If the proposals of the M.¥’.G.B. for the nationalisation 
of all mines, mining royalties, and means of transport are enforced, 
the unions in the Triple Alliance will demand a direct share in 
the national control of these activities on Syndicalist lines. The 
Syndicalist members of the M.F.G.B. therefore regard the alliance 
as a direct means towards applying their policy. If the State and 
the Triple Alliance come to grips, as is inevitable should the 
paralysing strike be declared and force State intervention to save 
the nation from economic stagnation, the politico-economic 
problem involved admits of only one method of solution. The State 
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cannot control the policy of the unions in the Alliance because, on 
grounds of class bias and vested interests, they suspect the Govern- 
mental authorities ; the State cannot suppress the activities of the 
alliance, because that policy failed-with the Combination Acts in 
1825, and in South Wales in 1915. The State would then be 
forced to take the trade unions of the Triple Alliance into partner- 
ship as the official agencies to whom must be delegated consider- 
able control over their respective industries. It is in these politico- 
economic respects that the activities of the alliance have most 
significance ; for the aggressive forces behind the 1913 resolution 
of the M.F.G.B. that led to the alliance, and also the rank and 
file of the constituent unions, intend that the alliance shall 
be used as a means to an end—greater control for Labour 
over the industrial and political affairs of the nation. There is 
certainly scope and need for some such method of “‘democratising ” 
the machinery of government. G. R. CARTER 


Nore.—A recent Press report of the frst full meeting of the 
official Executive Committee of the Triple Alliance is of interest :— 
‘The general policy of the Alliance, especially in relation to after- 
the-war problems, was embodied in a programme drawn up by the 
Special Sub-Committee. This included a demand that all depar- 
tures from trade union practices sanctioned during the war should 
terminate with the war. It was also declared to be the duty of 
the State to provide work or full maintenance for all war workers 
when their war work ceases. The meeting called upon the Govern- 
ment to organise demobilisation, so that all workers shall be re- 
absorbed gradually into their civil work, and to arrange for a 
period of rest at full pay for all ex-soldiers. The institution of a 
registration bureau with management powers to deal with the 
transition stage is also recommended, and it was demanded that 
the State shall guarantee full employment to all soldiers. The 
Premier, the Secretary for War, and the President of the Board of 
Trade will be asked to receive a deputation on the subjects. . . .” 











THE RELATION BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
SICKNESS 


THE relation here discussed is not that between unemployment 
and sickness in general, but between the incidence of unemploy- 
ment and sickness expressed in the statistics of a single trade 
union—the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

The cyclical movement in the number of trade unionists 
receiving unemployed benefit is a matter of common knowledge, 
but that a similar cyclical movement occurs in the percentages of 
men in receipt of sick pay is not so generally recognised. A 
priori one might expect some such movement, and it might be 
argued that the incidence of sickness would tend to vary inversely 
with that of unemployment. For if, as is suggested by Mr. J. W. 
Ramsbottom (Economic JourNAL, Vol. XXIV., p. 393), certain 
diseases, such as pneumonia, are in some measure the result of 
fatigue, one might expect that periods of brisk trade, when unem- 
ployment is at a low ebb, would be periods in which a higher 
degree of sickness would manifest itself. Moreover, in so far as 
sickness is a subjective risk, one would suppose that when earn- 
ings are high and employment good, the numbers on sick benefit 
would grow, because men would be able to afford an illness, and 
would be less likely to remain at work when they ought to be 
receiving medical treatment. In times of depressed trade, on the 
other hand, men would have every incentive to remain at work, 
for fear that an interval of sickness might mean that their places 
would be taken by others, and that they would find themselves 
shut out of the industrial theatre altogether. 

As a matter of fact, the reverse relationship holds good. 
Periods of low unemployment are also periods of low sickness 
percentages, and a high degree of unemployment is normally 
associated with a high degree of morbidity—if the percentage of 
men in receipt of sick benefit is, indeed, a criterion of morbidity. 

In the table below are set forth the averages of the monthly 
returns of members of the A.S.E. receiving unemployment, sick, 
and superannuation benefit, expressed as percentages of the total 
number of members at the end of the year, for each year from 
the inception of the society in 1851 to 1914. The figures are taken 
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from the Annual Repc.t of the A.S.E. for 1914. Outstanding 
maxima in the case of sick and unemployment benefit are indicated 


by heavier type. 
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In the percentages of men receiving sick benefit, in addition 
to the cyclical movement corresponding to that of the unemployed 
percentages, there is a secular change, the figures showing a dis- 
tinct upward trend during part of the period. But this is not a 
very serious matter, and the usual method of measuring the 
association between two series gives, between unemployed and 
sick percentages, a positive coefficient of correlation of 0°44 with 
a probable error of 0°07.! 


1 Evidence that a similar relation exists in other unions can be drawn from 
the tables and charts showing Expenditure on Chief Benefits in 100 Trade Unions 
(1901-10) in the Report on Trade Unions, 1912, Board of Trade (Labour Dept.), 
Cd. 6109; but no numbers or percentages of men in receipt of benefits are given. 
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As is so often the case in economic affairs, probably no one 
cause in itself is sufficient to explain such a result. Partly, per- 
haps, it is to be explained by the simple fact that men are healthier 
when they are reasonably busy ; partly by the fact that unemploy- 
ment and short time, which bring deprivation of the comforts and, 
perhaps, of the necessaries of life, naturally lead to sickness. In 
support of the latter contention it may be pointed out that, in the 
table above, maxima of sick benefit are sometimes found to occur 
the year after maxima of unemployment, e.g., in 1863, 1869, and 
1895.1 

But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that there is also a 
psychological cause in operation, and that the incidence of sick- 
ness is not entirely an objective risk. In other words, the fact 
that a man is insured against sickness by his trade union may be 
a factor tending to increase the percentage of men claiming benefit 
in periods when there is not the incentive of high weekly earnings 
to keep them at work. Cases are known to the writer personally 
of trade unionists who, being also members of other friendly 
societies, are actually better off financially when on benefit than 
when in full employment ; and where this is not the case, it must 
often happen that the difference in income will not be sufficient 
to induce a lazy man to suffer the discipline and fatigue of the 
workshop, if they can be avoided. In such circumstances 
there is demanded a high standard of character among the rank 
and file of trade union members if malingering is not to occur to 
a considerable extent. 

A glance at the column of figures relating to superannuation 
benefit will suffice to show that the number of superannuated 
members of the A.S.E. has risen continuously, the fall in the 
percentages since 1910 being due to the rapid influx of new and 
young members into the society, rather than to any falling-off in 
the numbers superannuated. But it is worthy of note that the 
percentages of men receiving superannuation benefit tend to rise 
most rapidly in periods following years of acute unemployment. 
Thus, for instance, the superannuation percentage leaps up in 
1869, 1879, 1898, and 1909—in each case the year of, or the year 
following, the crest of the wave of unemployment. It appears 
likely that many men over fifty-five years of age, who otherwise 
would have remained in employment, become superannuated when 
employment is contracted. But such a connection must not be 

1 The relatively small percentage of sickness associated with the abnormal 
unemployment of 1897 is probably not unconnected with the great engineers’ 


dispute of that »year; possibly men were receiving strike pay who would 
otherwise have been in receipt of sick benefit. 
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pushed too far, for the number of men eligible for superannuation 
to-day obviously depends on the number who entered the society 
twenty-five or thirty-five years ago. 

The Annual Report of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
for 1915 is not yet published ; but the effects of the continuation 
of war on the numbers of men in receipt of benefits can be seen 
from the following figures, relating to January, 1915, and January, 
1916, extracted from the Monthly Journal and Report of the 
society for February, 1915, and 1916, respectively :— 


















On On super- 
No. of unemployed On sick annuation 
members. benefit. benefit. benefit. 
January, 1915 175,347 1,185(770) 4,276 5,844 
January, 1916 206,265 534(411) 3,613 5,397 
The numbers in brackets are those of the members in receipt of 


unemployed benefit who are in branches of the society abroad ; 
they are included in the totals given. The average of the monthly 
returns of members on benefits for 1915, expressed as percentages 
of the total number of members at the end of the year, are as 





follows :— 
i No. of 
g members On On super- 
Pe at end unemployed On sick annuation 
i of year. benefit. benefit. benefit. 
1915 205,177 0°3 per cent. 1°8 per cent. 2-8 per cent. 





These figures, which are comparable with those of other years 
in the table above, break several records. The increase in mem- 
bership far and away exceeds that of any previous year. The 
percentage of unemployment is by far the lowest in the history 
of the society; and of the members in receipt of unemployed 
benefit, 73 per cent. are in branches of the union abroad, and most 
of the remainder are men employed on repair work, at the ports 
or elsewhere, who are temporarily out of work between the con- 
clusion of one job and the beginning of another. Sickness has 
touched the lowest point recorded since 1874, and the percentage 
of superannuated members is lower than that of any year since 
1891. 

The explanation is not far to seek: it is the demand of the 
nation for the munitions of war that has reduced unemployment 
among engineers to a negligible quantity and has called back the 
veterans to the industrial ranks. But the fact that causes most 
surprise is the smallness of the number of men in receipt of sick 
benefit. Again it appears that high earnings—though small com- 
pared with those of the semi-skilled man, who has superseded the 
skilled turner on machine work—are a prophylactic against the 
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temptation to claim sick benefit. It may be that workmen 
suffering from minor ailments are having a series of spells of one 
or two days away from work, instead of a continued period of 
illness ; and, since a loss of at least three days is necessary before 
they can “come on the club,” such intermittent sickness does not 
figure in trade union statistics. Perhaps, also, the administration 
of the Muriitions Tribunals, and the necessity of providing the 
employer, as well as the union officials, with a medical certificate, 
have something to do with the decrease. 

But that the diminution is not due to a lessening of morbidity 
among engineers is patent to anyone who is brought into touch 
with these much-reviled men in a centre of munition work like 
Sheffield : overstrain is written plainly upon their faces. And it 
is more than a mere desire for gain that is reflected in the lower 
percentage of men applying for sick pay. In the case of many 
of them there is a keen realisation of the part they have to play 
in this “engineers’ war,” and a determination that not even ill- 
health shall be allowed to stand in the way of its performance. 

After the war, no doubt, this strain will bear fruit in an 
increase of genuine sickness ; the patriotic impulse will no longer 
operate to keep at work men suffering from minor ailments; and 
there will be no inflated earnings to deter the malingerer from his 
evil ways. Nor need we be too harsh in our judgments if the 
number of men who claim benefit on account of ill-health, without 
any obvious disease, increase beyond the normal. One trade 
unionist expressed to me the other day what many must be 
feeling : “I have been working for forty-two days now without a 
single day’s rest, and it has been going on like this for months. 
If, after the war, I feel played out, I shall consider I am quite 
justified in taking a long rest on the club, if I get the chance.” 

At the present time the A.S.E. is m a stronger position than 
ever before in its history. During 1915, as a result of the growth 
in membership, the smallness of the calls made on its benefit 
funds, and the almost complete immunity from strikes and lock- 
outs enjoyed, the General Fund and the Superannuation Reserve 
Fund have increased by over a quarter of a million ; and the society 
ought, therefore, to be able to face the future with confidence, 
however dark the horoscope of labour may be. 

T. §. ASHTON 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


The Recent Development of German Agriculture. By T. H. 
Middleton, Assistant Secretary: to the Board of Agriculture. 
[Cd. 8305.] 1916. Price 4d. 





Report of the Departmental Committee on Settlement or 
Employment on the Land of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers. 
Final Report, Part II. [Cd. 8277.] 1916. Price 4d. 


This includes the Minority Report. See article (p. 324) 
above, by Mr. Leslie Scott, a member of the Committee. 





Proposals for State Purchase of the Licensed Liquor Trade. 
Report of Advisory Committee. [Cd. 8283.] 1916. Price 
1d. 


Report of the Committee on Edible and Oil-producing Nuts and 
Seeds ; with a Despatch from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. [Cd. 8247.] Evidence. [Cd. 8248.] 1916. Price 
5d. and 1s. 11d. 

This Report is of historic importance, in that it preluded the 
first administrative act taken for many decades past deliberately 
directed at the exploitation of a British colony for the commercial 
advantage of the United Kingdom. 


Recommendations of the Economic Conference of the Allies at 
Paris, June 14th-17th, 1916. [Cd. 8271.] 1916. Price ld. 


Summaries of Evidence before the Sub-Committee on Measures 
for Securing the Position, after the War, of Certain Branches 
of British Industry. [Cd. 8275.] 1916. Price 4d. 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM JOHN MASON. 


PROFESSOR CANNAN writes :— 
By the death of Captain W. J. Mason, who was killed in the 
Somme advance on July 3rd, aged twenty-seven, the Society has 


* 
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‘lost a Fellow, and I and my colleagues at the School of 
Economics an old pupil, who showed the greatest promise of 
becoming in his day one of the foremost of economic teachers. 

He was a boy at St. Olave’s Grammar School, Southwark, for 
no less than ten years, and is remembered there as frequently in 
the chair at the meetings of a small school society for economic 
discussion. He was sent up for classical scholarships; but the 
old universities neglected their opportunity, and in a moment of 
passing lassitude, as he told me, he sought refuge in the peaceful 
but inglorious haven of the Exchequer and Audit Department. 
But intellectual interests at once reasserted themselves, and he 
entered for the London B.Sc. (Econ.) course as an evening 
student at the School of Economics. He passed the Intermediate 
of 1910, and obtained a first class in the Final Examination of 
1912 with ease. As he had been the mainstay of my discussion 
class, showing great capacity and tactfulness in dealing with the 
difficulties of students, it was soon afterwards arranged that he 
should give assistance with essays and evening classes, but he 
retained his position in the Civil Service until he was appointed 
Lecturer in Economics at the University of Bristol at the 
beginning of 1914. I hoped to examine the pupils of my pupil 
there in 1915, but it was not to be. The Olarian, his school 
magazine, for July says :— 

“On the outbreak of war he joined the Bristol O.T.C. (he had 
previously spent four years with the Civil Service Rifles), and 
was gazetted to the Gloucestershire Regiment in November, 1914. 
He was gazetted lieutenant in February, 1915, went to the 
front in July, 1915, and was promoted to be captain as from 
January Ist, 1916. His letters from the front, some of which 
have appeared in the Magazine, have shown the same hatred of 
war with which all our noblest have taken up their weapons, 
the same sense of inevitable duty, the same unquestioning resolve. 
And in perhaps the last letter he wrote occur the following 
words, addressed to one of the army chaplains at the front: ‘ If 
anything happens to me, will you please let those dear people 
of mine at home know that I have gone out knowing full well 
that the sacrifice will not be in vain, and that it was for the 
future, for unborn generations of Englishmen, and the liberty 
of a continent . ... and that war by machinery may be banished 


» 99 


for ever. 

We can almost hear Satan chuckle when such a man falls and 
leaves the world more completely to the stupid and the blood- 
thirsty of both sexes. But the Devil has overdone things this 
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time : a war in which half the world is allied is unfavourable to 
nationalism, and a war which is the biggest ever seen will be 
followed by the biggest reaction. 





FREDERIC HILLERSDON KEELING. 

THE Society has also lost in the Somme advance a Fellow 
of great promise as a student of social and economic conditions 
and already a valued contributor to the JouRNAL by the death 
of Sergeant-Major Frederic Keeling, of the 6th Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Light Infantry, who fell in a German trench at the head 
of his bombers on August 18th, 1916. 

Frederic Keeling, who was in his thirtieth year, was educated 
at Winchester (a fact which in his aversion to “the public 
school tradition” he was sometimes inclined to conceal) and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. At Cambridge he was celebrated 
for many exploits vindicating the position that Socialists were 
as much entitled as rowing men, amongst whom, nevertheless, 
he made converts, to an assured and respected position in 
University Society. Virtually re-founder of the Cambridge 
University Fabian Society, he was President of the Society, 
being succeeded by Rupert Brooke, at the second heyday of its 
celebrity and influence. 

After leaving Cambridge he lived for some years in a work- 
men’s dwelling in South London, subsequently becoming a 
Manager of the Leeds Labour Exchange. During this period 
he produced his book on the Regulation of Child Labour. A 
short time previous to the war he had returned to London, and 
was occupied, amongst other activities, as a frequent contributor 
to the New Statesman, editing the Blue Book Supplement. 
Very soon after the outbreak of war he enlisted in the ranks 
of Kitchener’s First Army. Keeling rapidly rose to the posi- 
tion of Sergeant-Major, scornfully refusing, in accordance 
equally with his character and with his theories, any sugges- 
tion that so grand an authority as a Sergeant-Major should lower 
himself by accepting the commission of a subaltern. During the 
considerable period of his battalion’s training at Aldershot and 
on Salisbury Plain, Keeling was exceedingly happy, experiencing 
in his platoon and his battalion an intense feeling of the cor- 
porate community of life, which he had always craved for and 
preached. He had been used to argue, to the laughter of 
his friends, the immense spiritual advantages of, for example, 
eating in common, and in the New Army his instincts and 
his activities were satisfied. Editing the Battalion Maga- 
zine, organising cross-country runs, declaiming on the probable 
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“superiority of the First Army even to the mythical merits of the 

Expeditionary Force, the father of his platoon, the equal friend 
of his officers, a visitor to Keeling at the Sergeants’ Mess at 
Aldershot could not but feel that his eager and uproarious mind 
had at last happily synthesised communism and comradeship 
and equality-jn-diversity of class. 

For many months past he had been in France, already once 
wounded, constantly on dangerous and exacting duties with his 
company of bombers. Though his mental as well as his bodily 
activities were now much occupied with trench construction and 
the use of bombs, he was still pondering the old questions, and 
characteristically arguing in a recent letter how much would be 
gained if only we could be got into the habit of calling the 
Empire the “Commonwealth.” Lately he had been much 
tinged with the melancholy and sad foreboding of those who 
have seen too much in France and lived too long in its shadow. 
But he wrote to me a few weeks ago :—“I and my men are cer- 
tainly in the best of spirits now. We all of us dread being in 
any big show, but I think we could go in with as good a heart 
as need be if necessary.” The Commonwealth, turned devourer 
of its noblest lovers, has swallowed up his beard, his laugh, and 


his robust passions for men and women and humankind. 
J. M. K. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE following have been elected to membership of the Royal 
Economic Society :— 


Capt. H. C. Agnew J. Hilton 

Rev. E. F. Allen H. W. Houghton 
T. S. Ashton G. B. Jathar 

F. Blomley G. Lagercrantz (life) 
T. C. Breen W. McFarlane 

A. C. Chatterjee T. Munro 

W. H. Cocker R. D. Pullar 
Commendatore Paolo Conte A. M. Samuel 

T. Dunne T. H. Sanders (life) 
C. C. Ellis A. C. Sen-Gupta 

A. R. Fikry J. M. Steele 

A. H. George J. A. Taylor 

Prof. J. P. Grossmann H. K. Vere-Hodge 


Turin University Library has been admitted to subscribing 
membership. 
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On June 26th, 1916, being the Commemoration Day of 
Glasgow University, a presentation to the University took place 
of a Memorial to the late Professor William Smart, first 
occupant of the Adam Smith Chair of Political Economy. The 
presentation consisted of a memorial brass and of Dr. Smart’s 
private library on economics and kindred subjects, which had 
been acquired by a Memorial Committee and placed in the 
Political Economy Class library. Dr. Wm. George Black made 
the presentation on behalf of the subscribers, Sir Donald 
MacAlister accepting it on behalf of the University. Professor 
Scott explained that the class library was originally formed by 
Dr. Smart, who was an exceedingly generous donor to it, and 
that there was a peculiar appropriateness in having it supple- 
mented now by his own private library. Professor Smart’s 
interest in economics was especially catholic, and the library is 
of great value and very varied character, the collection of Govern- 
ment reports and publications alone numbering about 2,000. 





A VERY successful three days’ conference was held in Oxford 
in July, under the auspices of Ruskin College, for the discussion 
of questions of industrial reorganisation after the war. Fifty- 
two working-class associations, including Trade Unions, Trades 
Councils, Co-operative Societies, and other bodies, were repre- 
sented by eighty-three delegates. Papers were read on the 
following subjects :—‘‘The Problems to be Faced” (Professor 
A. C. Pigou), “How Readjustment may be Facilitated after the 
War” (Mr. Arthur Greenwood), ‘““How to Pay for the War” 
(Mr. Sidney Webb), and “The Future Control of Industry” 
(Mr. A. E. Zimmern). The papers were followed by full dis- 
cussions, which were in each case opened by a well-known repre- 
sentative of Labour. A full report of the proceedings has been 
published in book form, price 7d. net, which can be obtained 
by application to the Secretary, Ruskin College, Oxford. 








RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


Marcu, 1916. The Register of Belgian Refugees. T. T. S. DE 
JASTRYEBSTRI. Statistical Enquiries Needed after the War in 
Connection with Eugenics. Magsor L. Darwin. Prices of Com- 
modities. Sir GEORGE Patsu. 

May, 1916. War Finance. Sim GeEorGE Paisn. A sanguine esti- 
mate. Cost of Food for an Adult Woman. Muss C. E. Couuet. 
An expenditure of 8s. 3d. at present prices is the minimum 
necessary to efficiency. (1) Error of Statement of Ages of 
Young Children. (2) A Rapid Method of Calculating an 
Average Age. J.C. Dunuop. The Normal Law of Progress. 
Pror. R. A. Lenrextpt. A formula involving the law-of-error 
suited to represent progressive quantities such as population or 
amount of trade. 





The Political Quarterly. 


JUNE, 1916. War and Supplies in Reference to Wool. Pror. D. H. 
Macerecor. The facts bearing on the supply of the raw 
material—e.g., the magnitude of the world’s supply of wool, 
some 3,000,000,000 lb., the working of the embargo on export 
from England, the diminution of the ‘“expectable”’ imports 
through drought abroad, also the pressure on our supply of 
machinery and labour, and financial arrangements relating to 
the textile trade—are set forth in detail. The Increase of 
Production in Agriculture. C. S. Orwin. “The total crops 
of the three chief cereals—wheat, barley, oats—grown in 
this country supply a larger quantity of cereal food per head 
than is now eaten’’ (Rew). The possibility of supporting 
ourselves through a long blockade depends upon the temper 
of the nation, which may be trusted. Breaking up grass- 
land to grow corn would not mean less meat and milk, but less 
hay and more straw. The “industrialising of agriculture ” would 
increase production and afford an opening to returned soldiers. 
Trade in War-time. Unsianep. The value of imports (excluding 
re-exports) increased in 1915, compared with 1913, by nearly 
£100,000,000; the value of British exports fell by over 
£140,000,000. The increase in the value of exports was mainly 
due to the rise in the price of foodstuffs, the quantity of which 
imported was less than in 1913. The production of more food 
at home and restriction on silks and other “unnecessary im- 
ports ” are recommended. 
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Women’s Industrial News. 


Juty, 1916. Pope’s question, “‘Why has not Man a Microscopic 


Eye?” is provoked by this periodical, which buries valuable 
writings under illegibly small print, and especially by the dis- 
covery of so admirable a contribution as Miss ELeanor Ratu- 
BONE’S article on Equal Pay for Equal Work. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, Mass.). 


May, 1916. Minimum Wages for Women. F. W. Taussic. To 


ascribe the low wages of women to parasitism is to ignore the 
economy of family life—that most successful example of expense 
reduced by co-operation. If a family is worse off when a young 
woman drops out of it, she is not a parasite, though earning less 
than the minimum necessary for an adult living separately. Not 
in parasitism, nor in the oppression of employers, nor in want 
of bargaining power is the main cause of the low wages of 
women, but in their numbers. Is it desirable to reduce the 
number by fixing a minimum wage? Prof. Taussig does not 
advocate laissez-faire, but he sees a difficulty in fixing a mini- 
mum for members of a family—like ascertaining the separate 
supply price of one among a group of commodities produced at 
joint cost. Economic Value and Moral Value. R. B. PErry. 
The Extent of Labour Organisation in the United States in 1910. 
Leo Woman. Electrical Rates: the Load Factor and the 
Density Factor. G. P. Watkins. Depreciation and Rate 
Control. J. C. Bonsricur. 


The American Economic Review (Boston). 


JuNE, 1916. Tax Exemption through Tax Capitalisation. T. S. 


ApaMs. The doctrine that “subsequent purchasers” of land 
and other property subjected to a tax are free from that tax is 
disputed. Valuation of Railroad Right of Way. A. N. SAKousk1. 
Trade Organisation in China. A.C. Munse. Wage Theories in 
Industrial Arbitration. W. Compton. The absence of uniform 
theoretical standards for the adjudication of wage controversies 
is pointed out, with special reference to American and Austral- 
asian experience. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


JUNE, 1916. German War Finance. M. CuHase Gone. A well- 


documented and instructive exposition. The Failure of Govern- 
ment Ownership in Canada. 8S. O. Dunn. “The Canadian 
State railways are an utter financial failure.” American 
Business and Finance after the War. H. Parker WILLIs. 
Owing partly to the new ‘Federal Reserve” system, partly to 
the war, there has been established in the United States a 
discount market capable of financing foreign trade. The oppor- 
tunity of shifting a considerable volume of business from Europe 
to the United States should be seized. 


Juty 1916. Index Numbers of the Prices of Stocks. WESLEY 


Mitcnety. Stock indexes agree rather better than commodity 
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indexes as to the direction of change from year to year, but in 
measuring extent of fluctuation over long periods they differ 
from one another much more than commodity indexes. Dis- 
cussing the niceties of the subject—the principle of weighting, 
the choice of means, the discrepancy of purposes—the expert 
statistician finds, among other conclusions, that a “general- 
purpose -’ series would be improved by using geometric instead of 
arithmetic means in forming the annual averages from the 
monthly prices. Some Impending National Problems. Irvine 
FisHer. The problems are to ensure the peaceful pursuit of inter- 
national commerce (not after the way of the extreme pacifists) ; 
to preserve national resources (as proposed by the National Con- 
servation Congress); to improve the efficiency of labour (by 
drastic Governmental action); to minimise inequality in the 
distribution of wealth (evidenced by the facts that the major part 
of capital in America is owned by less than 2 per cent. of the 
population, half the national income is received by a fourth of 
the population). Trade and Industry in Ireland in the Sixteenth 
Century. Susan Loven. A lucid sketch. 


The Annals of the American Academy (Philadelphia). 


May, 1916. Personnel and Employment Problems is the collective 
title of this number, covering more than thirty articles on 
various aspects: ‘The human element in industrial manage- 
ment,” the waste attendant on “hiring and firing’ employees, 
how to reduce “the labour turnover,” &c. 

Juty, 1916. Preparedness and America’s International Program. 
Under this heading are discussed Plans for a Durable Peace, 
by Prof. Patten, Prof. W. Hull, and others; American 
Foreign Policy, to which Prof. M. J. Bonn, of Munich, con- 
tributes an article on Germany and the Monroe Doctrine (the 
latter has nothing to fear from the former); The Pros and 
Cons of Military (including Naval) “ Preparedness.” 


Bureau of Labour Statistics (Washington). 


Labour Legislation of 1915. A review and abstract of legislation 
relating to labour in the United States (December, 1915). 
Summary of the Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage- 
earners in the United States. A conspectus in a single volume 
of a report occupying nineteen volumes, some of which have 
been noticed in the Economic JourNnaL (December, 1915). 

Unemployment among Women in Department and other Retail 
Stores of Boston. (January, 1916.) 


Journal des Economistes. 


JuNE, 1916. Profits d’impéts. Yves Guyot. Les finances de la 
ville de Paris. G. ScHELLE. Problémes italiens d’aprés guerre. 
M. PantTaLEoni. L’impét général sur le revenu. E. Fawcx. 

Juty. Le privilége des bouilleurs de cru. Yves Guyot. La con- 
férence économique. Testis Senior. A discreet interpreta- 
tion of the resolutions passed by the Economic Conference is 
followed by the text. Ce que sera l’agriculture frangaise au 
lendemain de la guerre. A. BeckericH. The “industrialisa- 
tion” of agriculture will tend to a reduction of prices. 
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Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


Marcu—-Aprin. L’Or et le Change. Cuartes Give. A lecture in 


which the leading propositions respecting money in international 
trade are restated felicitously, with the corollary that the Bank 
might be less cautious in parting with gold. The public 1s not 
like doubting Thomas; the sort of faith called credit does not 
require that gold should be actually touched. Les Dardanelles 
et les Céréales roumaines. D. Betuet. La réalité et la per- 
sonnalité dans l’impét. A. AcHaRD. Abstractly taxation of 
personalty seems juster, but it presents difficulties in practice. 
Les moyens de relever la natalitté. CoMMANDANT PavuL SIMon. 
Chief among methods for raising the birth-rate is the appeal to 
self-interest, under which head it is proposed to tax bachelors 
in this wise. If i is the annual cost of rearing a child, every 
unmarried man shall pay a tax of 4 7; if he marries, the tax 
will be reduced to 3 i; to 2 7 if he has one child; to 7 if he has 
two children; he who has three is to be free from the tax. 


May—JuneE, 1916. Le commerce extérieur de la Russie pendant la 


L. 


LI. 


LIL. 


guerre. M. Lauwicx. Quelques données sur l’agriculture 
espagnole. D. Beuuet. La Crise du coton aux Etats-Unis. 
M. Dewavrin. Le mouvement des prix en Suisse. P. Gross. 
The slight decline in prices (from a previous rise) observable in 
Swiss prices after 1912 was “brutally interrupted” by the war. 


Scientia (Bologna). 

6. 1916. La guerre, la paix, et l’accroissement de la population. 
Knut WIicKsELL. The general decline in birth-rate is expected 
to conduce to peace. 

7. On Repairing the Waste of War. W. R. Scorr. An 
elaborate estimate of the waste is followed by an encouraging 
forecast of the reparation. I principali effetti: economici mon- 
diali dell’interruzione degli scambi internazionali. F. VirGiutit. 

8. The Economic Dynamics of War. J. B. CuarK. War is 
a kind of economics admitting of some general principles. Thus 
a nation considered as “a cool, reasoning organism—a vast 
calculating machine ’—will not prolong a war beyond the point 
at which the cost in life and treasure, military as well as 
economic efficiency, ceases to be balanced by gains estimated in 
a similar large sense. The calculation of interests is particularly 
appropriate in a war of attrition, carried on in modern trenches 
by disciplined troops, where the influence of chance and strategic 
genius is reduced to a minimum. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


May, 1916. Fenomeni economici della guerra. II. M. PANTALEONI. 


A post-bellum economic treatise would adduce many recent 
facts, but none novel in the sense of superseding the old 
economic doctrine that the State is incapable of exercising 
commercial and industrial functions: pace Protectionists and 
Socialists. Among the non-economic effects of the war the 
destruction of the human: aristocracy is prominent: not 
only the loss of the best natures, but also the deterioration 
of those who survive. “The aristocracy of humanity will 
be changed in many of its fundamental attributes in the direction 
of an approach to the German type of disciplined brutality, 
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hypocrisy, want of faith and honour, imperialist megalomania, 
and a departure from the Anglo-Latin humanitarian type,” 
which is all the reverse—gentle and pacific. The purely 
economic losses are next estimated. Le miniere di Zulfo nella 
Sicilia. P. Conasanni. Sulla teoria della curve di Utilita. 
L. Amoroso. An interesting criticism of W. Johnson’s article 
in the Economic JournaL for December, 1913; arguing that its 
fundamental conception is essentially Paretian. 

Jung. I fenomeni economici della guerra. III. M. PANTALEONI. 
Resuming the fiscal problem the writer recommends with his 
usual vigour three measures: economy in administration, 
economic freedom (absence of paternalism, protectionism, &c.), 
reform of the fiscal system. His proposals for reform of taxa- 
tion are introduced by a remarkably clear exposition of monetary 
inflation produced by the action of banks. L’integrazione indus- 
triale. G. N. Crimi. L’istruzione professionale nell’economia 
nazionale. RR. Bacut. 

Juty. I Contadini di Troja (Foggia). G. Curato. A detailed 
description of the economic conditions of a particular commune, 
on the lines of the recent Parliamentary inquiry on the condi- 
tions of the agricultural population in South Italy. La 
politica commerciale Italiana. A. Francuetti. (The tenth 
number of a series which is still to be continued.) Contributo 
al metodo delle minime differenze. IL. Amoroso. A study in 
interpolation and cognate mathematical problems. 


La Reforma Sociale (Turin). 

May—JunE—Juty, 1916. Economic Problems of Peace, introduced 
by Prof. L. Einaudi, comprises the resolutions of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce of February 16th, 1916; J. M. 
Robertson’s essay on tariff policy after the war, published by 
the Cobden Club; and Sir Hugh Bell’s article in the March 
number of the Economic Journau. The Project of a Zollverein 
of the Central Powers is discussed by Prof. Michels, with refer- 
ences to many German writers on the subject (Diehl, Eulenberg, 
Jastrow, Naumann, Philippovich, &c.) Industrial Italy of 
Yesterday and To-day, and the economic problems which will 
be urgent after the “ present tragical parenthesis,” are considered 
by Pror. G. Prato. 


NEW BOOKS. 


English. 


Cressy (Epwarp). An Outline of Industrial History. With 
special reference to problems of the present day. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1916. 

Curtis (L.). The Commonwealth of Nations. An inquiry into 
the nature of citizenship in the British Empire and into the mutual 
relations of the several communities thereof. Part I. Edited by 
L. Curtis. London: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. 706. 

CunnincHam (W.). English Influence on the United States. 
Cambridge University Press. 1916. Pp. xii+168. 4s. 6d. net. 


whey on the subjects of addresses delivered by the Archdeacon in American 
cities. 
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Farrow (T.) and Crotrcw (W.). The Coming Trade War. 
Londou: Chapman and Hall. 1916. Pp. 164. 2s. 6d. net. 

[‘‘As a result of many months of anxious thought and searching investigation ”’ 
the authors ‘‘have propounded a plan whereby new markets can be secured for 
British enterprise.’’] 

Gitt (ConraD). National Power and Prosperity. A study of the 
economic causes of modern warfare. With an introduction by 
George Unwin. London: Fisher Unwin. 1916. Pp. xxvii+81. 

Hirst (F. W.). The Political Economy of War. London: Dent. 
1916. Pp. 344. 


[A second edition of the book reviewed in the Economic Journat, with the 
addition of a chapter on the debts of the Balkan States and Turkey.] 


Kettire (J. Scorr). The Statesman’s Year-book for the Year 
1916. London: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. 1560. 

[The fifty-third issue maintains the reputation of this annual. Of special 
interest are the tables relating to the war; containing statistics of war loans, 
lists of books on the war, comparison of the population of the Allied and the 
Central Powers—the latter almost five times as great, Greater Britain being 
included. The Editor has been assisted by Dr. M. Epstein, and the British 
Empire has been under the care of Mr. A. D. Webb.] 

MeEtRosE (C. J.). The Data of Economics. Expressly designed 
for the general reader. London: Mitre Press. Undated. Pp. 388. 
7s. 6d. 

Smart (WiuuiaM). Second Thoughts of an Economist. With a 
biographical sketch by Thomas Jones. London: Macmillan. 1916. 
Pp. 189. 

[A posthumous work. The biographer was the author’s assistant in the work 
of the Political Economy department in the University of Glasgow.] 

Wess (Sipney) How to Pay for the War. Being ideas offered to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment. Edited by Sidney Webb. London: Fabian Bookshop and 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 271. 

Wirners (Hartuey). International Finance. London: Smith 
and Elder. 1916. Pp. 185. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Wootr (L. 8.). International Government. Two reports by 
L. S. Woolf, prepared for .he Fabian Research Department, together 
with a project by a Fabieza Committee for a supernational authority 
that will prevent war. London: Fabian Bookshop and G. Allen and 
Unwin. 1916. Pp. 259. 

[Part I. on International Authority, and Part IIT., wherein the Committee 
formulate the heads of an international agreement for the prevention of war, 
were published in the New Statesman for July, 1915.] 


American. 


Apams (Artuur B.). Marketing Perishable Products. (Columbia 
University Studies.) New York. 1916. Pp. 180. 

Bocart (Ernest Luptow) and Tuompson (CHARLES MANFRED). 
Readings in the Economic History of the United States. New 
York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. 862. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Brown (H. Gunnison). Foreign Exchange. A_ study of the 
exchange mechanism of commerce. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1915. Pp. 150. 

[Reviewed above.] 
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Brown (H. Gunnison). Transportation Rates and their Regu- 
lation. A study of the transportation costs of commerce with 
especial reference to American railroads. New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1916. Pp. 347. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Cuin-Cuu. The Tariff Problem in China. (Columbia University 
Studies.) New York: Columbia University; London: P. 8. King. 
1916. Pp. 192. 

Dewey (Jon). Democracy and Education. An introduction to 
the philosophy of education. New York: Macmillan Co. 1916. 
Pp. 418. 

JANES (GEORGE Mitton). The Control of Strikes in American 
Unions. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1916. 

PARMELEE (Maurice). Poverty and Social Progress. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1916. Pp. 477. 

[‘‘A scientific study of poverty shows how fatuous are most of the measures 
whose familiar shibboleths are philanthropy, social service, moral reform, and 
religion.’”] 

Youne (ArTHUR NicHoLs). The single-tax movement in the 
United States. Princeton: University Press. 1916. 


German. 


Drent (v. Karu). Zur Frage eines Zollbiindnisses zwischen 


Deutschland und Osterreich-Ungarn. Zweite unverinderte Auflage. 
Jena: Fischer. 1915. Pp. 50. 

Lirscuitz (Dr. F.). Ueber die Bedeutung Englands fiir die 
Theorie der Wirtschaftswissenschaft mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
Deutschlands. Bern: Miiller-Frey. Pp. 22. 

[The author, privat-dozent of economic science in the University of Berne, and 
the author of several known publications, e.g., Wertzuwachssteuer, 1910, Die 
Frauenfrage, 1913, has been urged by a love of fair play to assert the importance 
of English political economy, which a German economist has recently 
controverted.] 

Italian. 


Conasanni (C. N.). Le cause della guerra. Napoli: Sangiovanni. 
1916. 

Graziani (A.). La guerra e le leggi economiche. Naples: Sap- 
giovanni. 1916. Pp. 40. 

[A paper read before the Royal Academy of the Social and Political Sciences 
in Naples.] 

Prato (GIusEPPE). Problemi monetari e bancari nei secoli 
XVII. e XVIII. Turin. 1916. Pp. 815. 

[This is the third volume of the first series of financial documents of 
States under the Piedmontese monarchy in the eighteenth century, which are 
being compiled and published under the auspices of the present Italian 
Government. ] 

SELLA (EMANUELE). La Concorrenza. Vol. II. Turin: Bocca. 
1916. Pp. 583. 

[This is the second volume of an ample treatise, the first volume of which 
was reviewed in the Economic Jovrnat for 1915. The first chapter in the 
present volume treats of the social utility of competition and the comparability 
of various economic régimes. The subject of the second chapter, the historical 
persistence and the transformations of competition, includes a discussion of 
protection and free exchange. ] 

ZivaRoni (J.). L’imposte sulle successioni nella finanza contem- 
poranea. Torino: Unione editrice. 1916. 





